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Speak  up  about  Conflicts,  Says  Friedland  Report 

President  establishes  working  group  to  solicit  University-wide  comments 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

All  faculty  and  staff  at  the 
University  should  discuss 
potentially  significant  conflicts  of 
interest  with  their  supervisors, 
recommends  University  Professor 
Martin  Friedland  of  the  Faculty  of 
Law  in  an  80-page  report  on  conflict 
of  interest. 

The  report’s  recommendation 'is 
the  first  of  37  and  probably  the  most 
important,  Friedland  said  in  an  in- 
terview Jan.  6.  Although  he  believes 
that  many  people  may  already  tell 
their  supervisors  about  conflicts,  they 
are  not  required  to  do  so  under  cur- 
rent University  policy.  Formalizing 
the  requirement  will  help  a great  deal 
in  resolving  difficult  issues,  he  said. 

Friedland  was  appointed  last  April 
by  President  Robert  Prichard  to  head 
a one-person  presidential  commis- 
sion to  study  conflict-of-interest  and 
related  policies  at  the  University.  His 


appointment  followed  two  high- 
profile  controversies  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine:  one  involving  the 
proposed  national  Treatment 
Information  System  for  AIDS  8c 
HIV,  the  other  the  use  of  research 
funds  from  the  Saul  A.  Silverman 
Family  Foundation.  Friedland  de- 
livered his  report  to  Prichard  on  Dec. 
23.  It  is  included  as  a supplement  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin. 

Prichard  has  appointed  a work- 
ing group  to  solicit  comments  from 
the  University  community  by  Feb.  15 
and  to  recommend  by  the  beginning 
of  April  which  parts  of  Friedland’s 
report  should  be  implemented. 
Michael  Finlayson,  vice-president 
(human  resources),  has  been  ap- 
pointed chair  and  David  Cook,  vice- 
provost (staff  functions),  vice-chair. 

U of  T has  a large  number  of  poli- 
cies that  deal  with  conflict  of  inter- 
est. Many  are  sound  but  generally 
they  are  “inaccessible  and  hard  to 


Solution  Offered 
to  Contentious  Issue 

Debate  about  tutors  begins  at  board 


BYDAVID  TODD 

The  University  administra- 
tion  has  come  up  with  a pro- 
posal to  replace  the  categories  of  tutor 
and  senior  tutor  with  a set  of  three 
full-time  teaching  appointment 
streams.  The  recommendation,  how- 
ever, met  with  stern  criticism  at  the 
Jan.  9 meeting  of  the  Academic 
Board. 

“In  several  respects  it  is  clearly  un- 
acceptable,” said  Professor  Emeritus 
William  Nelson  of  the  Department 
of  History.  Speaking  on  behalf  of 
the  U of  T Faculty  Association 
(UTFA),  which  is  seeking  job  secu- 
rity for  tutors  and  senior  tutors, 
Nelson  said  the  board  should  insist 
upon  a process  of  consultation  by  the 
administration  that  would  produce 
some  more  reasonable  options. 

The  tutor  issue  is  among  the  most 
contentious  points  covered  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Special  Committee  to 
Review  the  Policy  8c  Procedures  on 
Academic  Appointments,  now  going 
through  its  second  reading  by  the 
board.  Special  board  meetings  to 
continue  the  debate  have  been  sched- 
uled for  Jan.  16  and  Jan.  23. 

Last  fall  UTFA  proposed  a system 
of  teaching  appointments  that  would 
provide  for  permanent  status  com- 
parable to  tenure.  At  present  tutors 
and  senior  tutors  are  hired  on  a con- 
tractual basis  which,  the  faculty  as- 


sociation points  out,  leaves  them  vul- 
nerable to  dismissal  for  fiscal  or  aca- 
demic planning  reasons,  regardless 
of  how  many  years  they  have  worked 
at  the  University. 

The  administration’s  proposal  out- 
lined at  the  meeting  by  Provost  Joan 
Foley  would  provide  for  teaching  ap- 
pointments with  an  “indefinite  term” 
following  a probationary  period.  But 
the  University,  she  said,  does  not 
make  teaching  appointments  for  the 
same  reason  that  it  creates  tenured 
positions  and  the  policy  must  allow 
for  the  dismissal  of  someone  in  the 
teaching  stream  for  reasons  of  orga- 
nizational change.  “I  agree  that  it  is 
appropriate  to  recognize  the  com- 
mitment that  an  individual  has  made, 
and  that  someone  who  has  been  at 
the  University  for  a long  period  of 
time  has  some  claim.  But  I still  feel 
the  policy  should  respond  as  well  to 
the  changing  needs  of  academic  pro- 
grams and  the  resources  available  to 
support  them.” 

Nelson  said  the  administration’s 
proposal  would  “markedly  reduce” 
job  security.  In  the  event  of  an 
administrative  decision  to  release 
teaching-stream  staff,  those  affected 
would  lack  even  the  limited  protec- 
tion tutors  and  senior  tutors  now  get 
by  having  contracts.  “There  is  no  real 
security  of  appointment  in  the 
provost’s  document,”  he  said. 

~ See  TUTOR:  Page  2 ~ 


find,”  said  Friedland.  “The  Manual 
of  Staff  Policies  is  a very  difficult 
document  to  understand;  chairs  and 
deans  have  difficulty  with  it.”  He 
suggests  all  policies  be  collected 
in  one  code  of  conduct  and  be 
distributed  to  all  faculty  and  staff 
members  each  year. 

A proposal  that  faculty-wide  com- 
mittees be  established  to  advise  deans 
on  conflicts  of  interest  represents  a 
significant  change,  Friedland  said. 
The  Faculty  of  Law  established  such 
a committee  20  years  ago  when  he 
was  dean,  and  the  committee  still 
exists.  “It’s  a very  valuable  device  to 
de-personalize  issues  that  are  very 


difficult  to  deal  with,”  Friedland  said. 
“At  the  same  time  the  committee 
establishes  norms  within  the  divi- 
sion so  you  have  an  understanding  of 
what’s  permitted  and  what’s  not.  It 
sets  the  tone  and  makes  you  feel  that 
others  aren’t  getting  away  with 
things,  and  therefore  it  helps  you 
devote  your  energy  and  attention  to 
the  institution  because  you  feel  there 
are  mechanisms  to  ensure  that  oth- 
ers are  doing  the  same.” 

One  of  Friedland’s  biggest  chal- 
lenges was  to  understand  the  rela- 
tionship between  researchers  and 
industry.  “It’s  an  important  growth 
area  in  many  divisions,  particularly 


medicine  and  engineering,  and  we 
should  ensure  that  we  have  adequate 
rules  that  ensure  the  relationship  is  to 
the  advantage  of  the  University  as 
well  as  industry.” 

Factors  such  as  the  financial  gains 
individual  scientists  stand  to  make 
in  “spin-off’  companies  and  the 
absence  of  systematic  peer  reviews  of 
industry-funded  research  projects 
contribute  to  a climate  where  con- 
flict-of-interest questions  may  eas- 
ily be  raised.  The  proposed  faculty- 
wide committees  would  be  the 
appropriate  place  to  address  these 
concerns  and  to  examine,  for 
~ See  SPEAK:  Page  2 ~ 


Settling  a Score 


The  women ’s  Varsity  ice-hockey  team  is  shootingfor  an  undefeated  season  as  players  gear  up  for  the  remainder  of  their 
schedule.  At practice  Andria  Hunter,  a master's  student  in  computer  science,  tries  to  squeeze  the  puck  past  goalie  Lesley 
Reddon,  a third-year  arts  and  science  student.  The  team,  coached  by  Dave  McMaster,  has  won  seven  games  so  far  and 
is  aiming  for  its  11th  provincial  champiotiship.  The  Lady  Blues  play  their  next  regular  season  game  at  Varsity  Arena 
on  Jan.  17  against  Queen’s  University. 


Seven  Projects  Receive  Funding 


BY JANET  MORGAN 

SEVEN  U OF  T RESEARCH  PRO- 
jects  have  secured  one-third  of 
the  $2.8  million  awarded  by  the 
provincial  government  last  month 
through  the  Ontario  University 
Research  Incentive  Fund  (URIF). 

URIF  is  a provincial  project  de- 
signed to  encourage  collaborative 
ventures  between  universities  and 
the  private  sector  by  matching  dol- 
lar-for-dollar  private  sector  contri- 
butions to  university-based  initia- 
tives. 

The  largest  award  at  U of  T went 


to  Professor  Honghi  Tran  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  En- 
gineering 8c  Applied  Chemistry.  He 
received  $495,000  to  study  ways  of 
improving  the  burning  of  chemicals 
recovered  from  manufacturing  pulp 
and  paper.  A consortium  of  13  com- 
panies interested  in  the  pulp  and  paper 
industry  is  the  corporate  sponsor. 

Professor  Brian  Barber  of  the 
Departments  of  Immunology  and 
Microbiology  was  awarded  $99,800 
to  synthesize  antibodies  that  will  ren- 
der addictive  drugs  like  heroin  and 
cocaine  ineffective  when  taken  by 
addicts.  The  corporate  sponsor  is 


Connaught  Laboratories  Ltd. 

Professor  Peter  Macdonald  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  was  given 
$19,750  to  perfect  a reliable  method 
of  measuring  the  electrostatic  charges 
on  particles  in  polymer  latexes.  The 
research,  which  is  also  sponsored  by 
the  Institute  of  Chemical  Science  8c 
Technology,  could  be  used  to  im- 
prove the  manufacturing  of  products 
like  latex  paint. 

At  the  Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  Professor  Jimmy  Xu 
was  awarded  $34,135  to  study 
indiumphosphate-based  quantum 
~ See  SEVEN:  Page  8 ~ 
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In  Brief 


Announcement  expected  Jan.  21 

The  provincial  government  is  expected  to  announce  the  level 
of  its  1992-93  operating  grants  to  universities  and  other  transfer  payment 
recipients  on  Jan.  21.  On  that  day  Premier  Bob  Rae  plans  to  make  a live 
television  broadcast  to  discuss  the  province’s  dire  economic  outlook. 
His  statement  will  cover,  among  other  things,  the  government  rationale 
for  limiting  payments  to  universities  and  colleges,  hospitals,  municipal- 
ities and  school  boards.  In  recent  months  the  province  has  been  warn- 
ing transfer  recipients  that  the  increase  in  payments  for  the  coming  fis- 
cal year  will  be  the  lowest  in  recent  history. 


Mining  celebrates  new  look 

The  completion  of  a S10-million  renovation  of  the  Mining 
Building  will  be  celebrated  Jan.  15  with  the  unveiling  of  a commemo- 
rative plaque  by  Ed  Philip,  Ontario  minister  for  industry,  trade  and 
technology.  The  building  is  one  of  the  University’s  oldest  and  has  housed 
engineering  students  for  almost  100  years.  The  renovations  have  provided 
space  for  groups  from  the  Centre  for  Biomaterials  and  the  Departments 
of  Mechanical  Engineering  and  Metallurgy  & Materials  Science  as  well 
as  two  provincial  centres  of  excellence  — the  Ontario  Centre  for  Materials 
Research  and  the  Manufacturing  Research  Corporation  of  Ontario. 


Council  approves  Press  status 

At  its  Dec.  19  meeting  Governing  Council  endorsed  a Business 
Board  proposal  to  make  U of  T Press  a non-profit  organization.  The 
editorial  policy  of  the  Press  will  not  change,  President  Robert  Prichard 
told  a special  meeting  of  the  Academic  Board  prior  to  the  Council 
meeting.  The  intent  is  to  pay  more  attention  to  the  financial  aspects  of 
divisions  such  as  the  bookstores  and  the  printing  plant  in  order  to  make 
scholarly  publishing  more  viable.  In  an  interview,  George  Meadows, 
director  of  the  Press,  said  there  will  be  no  job  losses  as  a result  of  the 
incorporation  which  will  probably  take  effect  May  1. 


University  offers  assistance 

The  University  has  offered  to  help  the  Students’  Admin- 
istrative  Council  (SAC)  work  out  its  financial  difficulties,  President 
Robert  Prichard  told  Governing  Council  Dec.  19.  SAC  president  Peter 
Guo  is  grateful  for  the  offer  but  says  the  organization  has  already  spent 
months  trying  to  prevent  a projected  negative  cash  flow  of  $400,000  by 
September.  Four  staff  members  have  been  laid  off,  office  hours  cut  and 
free  film  nights  were  suspended  in  December.  Guo  attributed  the  diffi- 
culties to  the  manner  in  which  the  University  transfers  students’  incidental 
fees  to  SAC  — gradually  throughout  the  academic  year  rather  than  in  a 
lump  sum  — which  causes  cash  flow  problems  and  forces  the  organiza- 
tion to  borrow  money.  Members  of  the  SAC  executive  are  currendy  re- 
vising the  council’s  budget. 


Program  promotes  learning 

A SOFTWARE  PROGRAM  DESIGNED  BY  PROFESSOR  KAZUKO  NaKAJIMA 
of  the  Department  of  East  Asian  Studies  has  been  chosen  as  one  of  the 
101  Joe  Wyatt  Success  Stories  of  1991.  The  program  helps  students  learn 
Japanese  by  putting  them  in  touch  via  electronic  mail  with  Japanese-speak- 
ing students  at  the  University  of Tokyo.  An  earlier  software  program  de- 
signed by  Nakajima,  called  the  Kanjicard,  is  now  being  marketed.  The 
101  success  stories  was  established  by  EDUCOM,  a group  of  universi- 
ties and  colleges  that  promotes  the  use  of  information  resources  in  ed- 
ucation, to  recognize  and  encourage  the  use  of  information  technology 
in  education. 


Lewin  receives  medal 

Professor  Peter  Lewin  of  the  Department  of  Paediatrics, 
a retired  colonel  with  the  Canadian  Forces  Medical  Services,  has  been 
appointed  an  officer  of  the  Order  of  Military  Merit.  Lewin  has  been 
associated  with  the  services  since  1960  and  served  as  chief  of  paediatrics 
at  the  Canadian  Armed  Forces  Hospital  in  Lahr,  Germany,  from  1978 
to  1980.  Last  year  he  retired  from  the  services  and  is  now  a staff 
physician  at  the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  and  has  a private  practice. 
Appointments  to  the  Order  of  Military  Merit  are  made  annually  for 
meritorious  service  by  Canadian  Forces  members. 


Speak  up  about  Conflicts 


~ Continued  from  Page  1 ~ 
instance,  whether  graduate  students 
were  being  treated  properly, 
University  equipment  used  as  in- 
tended and  research  results  pub- 
lished in  a timely  manner,  he  said. 

Friedland  does  not  suggest  that  all 
industry-funded  research  projects 
be  reviewed  by  the  committee,  only 
those  deemed  questionable  by  the 
dean  or  a significant  group  of  col- 
leagues. “My  theory  is  that  if  [a  pro- 
ject] can  withstand  the  scrutiny  of 
your  colleagues,  there  is  far  less  to 
worry  about  than  if  the  researcher 
alone  is  determining  whether  there 
is  a conflict  of  interest.” 

Although  the  report  does  not 
have  a name,  Friedland  suggested  an 
appropriate  title  would  be  Striking 
a Balance.  Competing  interests  exist 
in  several  areas  — between  colle- 
gial trust  and  the  demand  for  ac- 
countability, central  and  local  ad- 
ministrations, and  people’s  outside 
and  internal  activities.  While  his 
report  recommends  guidelines, 
Friedland  also  recognizes  the  need 


for  an  environment  free  of  detailed 
rules  that  stifle  the  initiatives  of 
academics. 

“I  don’t  think  that  anything  I say 
in  the  report  hinders  their  creative 
activities.” 

On  the  matter  of  faculty  mem- 
bers’ outside  activities,  the  report 
says  a certain  amount  “generates  ex- 
citement and  interest  within  the  de- 
partment which  is  good  for  students 
and  faculty.  Too  much  activity, 
however,  generates  a centrifugal 
force  which  often  separates  the  aca- 
demic from  the  intellectual  core  of 
the  department  and  the  University 
itself.” 

Friedland  recommends  that  all 
faculty  members  who  are  paid  for 
more  than  12  days  of  outside  work 
a year  — for  example,  in  consulting 
— must  comply  with  the  existing  re- 
quirement  that  they  submit  an 
annual  report  listing  those  activi- 
ties. “Failure  to  comply  ...  should 
be  reported  to  the  provost  who 
should  have  the  authority  to  with- 
hold any  salary  increase  until  the 


report  is  submitted.”  And  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  outside  activities 
that  take  up  more  than  four  work- 
ing days  a month  should  have  the 
permission  of  the  dean,  he  suggests. 

A number  of  recommendations 
deal  with  the  supervision  of  relatives 
and  intimate  friends.  A conflict 
would  exist  if  a staff  member  was 
supervising  a friend  or  family  mem- 
ber or  took  part  in  discussions 
regarding  that  person’s  hiring,  pro- 
motion, salary,  leave,  expense  claims 
or  discipline.  “In  order  to  engage  in 
such  supervision  or  other  activity, 
the  staff  member  would  first  have  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  person  to 
whom  he  or  she  reports.”  Friedland’s 
document  also  considers  how  aca- 
demic work  should  be  evaluated  and 
how  equipment  purchase  should  be 
handled  when  relatives  or  intimate 
friends  are  involved. 

Other  recommendations  in  the 
report  deal  with  approval  of  ex- 
penses, acceptance  of  gifts,  disclo- 
sure of  financial  holdings,  voting 
and  the  role  of  the  ombudsperson. 


Tutor  Debate  Continues 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

In  presenting  the  proposal,  Foley 
acknowledged  that  the  existing  ap- 
pointments policy  is  “quite  inade- 
quate.” Local  administrators  can  hire 
teaching  staff  without  the  approval  of 
the  provost.  The  policy  specifies 
neither  the  conditions  under  which 
tutors  and  senior  tutors  can  be 
appointed  nor  the  procedures  aca- 
demic units  must  follow  and  “does 
not  adequately  provide  for  career 
advancement.” 

The  result,  she  said,  is  that  aca- 
demic administrators  have  used  the 
policy  to  appoint  people  with  an  ex- 
tremely wide  range  of  qualifications 
for  an  extremely  wide  range  of  duties 
— in  some  cases,  the  same  type  of 
duties  that  would  ordinarily  be  done 
by  professorial  staff,  but  with  a heav- 
ier course  load  and  without  the  re- 
quirement to  do  research.  “I  think  it 


is  important  that  we  be  more  partic- 
ular about  defining  the  need  to  be 
filled,”  she  said. 

The  administration  is  recom- 
mending three  classes  of  teaching 
appointments.  The  first,  that  of 
teacher,  would  cover  people  hired  to 
work  at  U of  T Schools. 

Those  in  the  second  category,  des- 
ignated instructors  and  senior 
instructors,  would  be  appointed  to 
perform  support  teaching  roles  such 
as  running  laboratory  sessions  or 
tutorials  under  the  direction  of  a 
member  of  the  professoriate.  Local 
academic  administrators  would  be 
able  to  create  instructor  positions  at 
their  discretion. 

Staff  appointed  as  lecturers  and 
senior  lecturers,  meanwhile,  would 
“assume  a high  level  of  responsibili- 
ty for  the  design  and  delivery  of  part 
of  the  teaching  program,”  although 


they  would  not  be  expected  to 
engage  in  research. 

Lecturers  would  enjoy  the  same 
academic  freedom  as  a member  of 
the  professorial  staff,  Foley  said.  The 
creation  of  a lecturer  position,  as  well 
as  the  final  appointment,  would 
require  the  provost’s  approval. 

Judith  Poe,  a senior  tutor  in  chem- 
istry at  Erindale  College,  argued  that 
further  subdividing  the  teaching 
stream  in  this  way,  instead  of  intro- 
ducing a single  career  path,  would 
simply  create  more  confusion. 
“Inevitably  that  is  going  to  lead  to 
people  in  different  divisions  and 
departments,  who  have  similar  duties 
and  responsibilities,  ending  up  in 
different  ranks.” 

Assurances  of  academic  freedom 
for  lecturers,  she  added,  are  mean- 
ingless in  the  absence  of  some  form 
of  tenure. 


Agreement  in  Principle  Reached 


The  University  has  reached 

an  agreement  in  principle  with 
two  senior  tutors  whose  positions 
will  be  terminated  for  fiscal  and  aca- 
demic planning  reasons  by  June  30. 
The  University  says  the  settlements 
are  fair  while  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  (UTFA)  condemns 
them. 

Adele  Fisher  of  the  writing  labo- 
ratory at  Scarborough  has  worked  at 
U ofT  for  18  years  and  Mirta  Cohen 
of  Spanish  at  Erindale  for  14  years. 
According  to  the  University’s  ap- 
pointments policy,  tutors  and  senior 
tutors  are  not  entitled  to  severance 
packages  if  their  contracts  are  not 
renewed. 

David  Cook,  vice-provost  (staff 
functions),  said  Fisher  and  Cohen 
were  offered  settlements  because 
parts  of  the  current  appointments 
policy  for  tutors  and  senior  tutors  is 
unsatisfactory.  (Provost  Joan  Foley 
proposed  a new  policy  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Academic  Board  Jan.  9.) 
“In  the  administration’s  view  and 


under  the  circumstances  [of  fiscal  re- 
straint] it  is  a fair  settlement,”  said 
Cook. 

UTFA  issued  a statement  but 
declined  to  elaborate  on  it:  “It  is  a 
truly  sad  day  when  such  dedicated 
individuals  have  to  leave  this  insti- 
tution after  long  years  of  loyal  service. 
It  is  understandable  that  after  the 
pressure  put  on  them  by  the  admin- 
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istration  they  have  for  their  own 
peace  of  mind  and  health  agreed  to 
accept  a setdement. 

“It  is  certainly  no  victory  for  the  in- 
dividuals involved,  for  faculty  as  a 
whole  or  for  the  University  commu- 
nity. The  outcome  underscores  the 
need  for  proper  procedures  and  job 
security  for  all  tutors  at  this 
University.” 
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President’s  Report 
Will  Examine  Events 
at  Medical  Faculty 


A Northern  Perspective 


The  Invitation  is from  an  exhibition  of  paintings  by  Jim  Logan,  a Canadian  Metis  artist.  The  exhibition.  Depictions 
of  Residential  School  Life,  is  at  Robarts  Library from  Jan.  15  to  31. 


Research  May  Help  in  Transplants 


A REPORT  CONCERNING  THE 
events  at  the  Faculty  of 
Medicine  on  and  after  Nov.  13  when 
79  staff  members  first  lost  their  jobs 
and  then  were  reinstated  may  be 
submitted  to  members  of  Governing 
Council  by  mid-January. 

The  document  subtitled  “What 
went  wrong  and  what  can  be  done 
to  avoid  it  again”  is  being  prepared 

The  report 

WILL  EXAMINE 
DECISION  MAKING 
AND  WHO  SHOULD 
PARTICIPATE  IN 
WEEKLY  PVP 
MEETINGS 


Robert  Prichard 


by  President  Robert  Prichard.  At 
the  Governing  Council  meeting 
Dec.  19,  Prichard  said  he  intends  to 
submit  his  report  to  Council  chair 
Robert  McGavin  and  then  circulate 
it  to  Council  members.  He  said  the 
executive  committee  of  Council  may 
review  the  report  at  its  meeting 
Jan.  27  and  that  Council  members 


may  discuss  it  at  their  next  meeting 
Feb.  6. 

The  report  will  examine  a number 
of  aspects  including  the  process  of 
executive  decision  making  and  who 
should  participate  in  the  weekly 
meetings  of  the  president  and  vice- 
presidents  (PVP).  That  matter  is 
important,  Prichard  said,  because 
the  decision  to  eliminate  the 
81  positions  at  medicine  was 
never  formally  presented  at  PVP 
and  the  action  could  have  been 
stopped  there. 

Other  matters  to  be  considered 
are  the  roles  of  the  vice-president 
(business  affairs),  the  provost,  the 
vice-provost  (health  sciences)  and 
deans  and  principals.  The  report  will 
examine  the  relationship  of 
University  lawyers  to  the  president 
(to  date  corporate  lawyers  report  di- 
rectly to  the  president  while  labour 
lawyers  do  not)  and  look  at  the  role 
of  the  human  resources  advisory 
board  which  was  in  an  embryonic 
stage  during  the  events  at  medicine, 
said  Prichard.  The  role  of  the  bud- 
get committee  is  also  being  studied 
as  are  the  questions  of  when  and 
how  the  University  should  employ 
external  consultants. 

Meanwhile,  at  an  Academic  Board 
meeting  prior  to  Council’s  meeting, 
members  approved  the  appointment 
of  Professor  Harvey  Anderson  of  the 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 
as  acting  dean  of  medicine.  Professor 
John  Dirks  resigned  as  dean  Nov.25. 

Anderson  enjoys  broad  support 
and  respect  among  colleagues, 
Prichard  said,  noting  the  difficult 
job  that  lies  ahead.  “There  are  sub- 
stantial expectations  of  the  dean.  We 
all  appreciate  the  major  challenges 
including  curriculum  renewal,  a 
long-range  budget  and  a review  of 
governance.” 

Anderson  has  been  appointed  for 
up  to  12  months.  During  that  time 
Provost  Joan  Foley  will  initiate  a 
review  of  the  faculty,  to  be  complet- 
ed by  the  end  of  March,  and  estab- 
lish a search  committee. 


BY JANET  MORGAN 

NEW  RESEARCH  INVOLVING  THE 
liver  could  help  to  reduce  the 
chance  of  donor  organ  rejection  in 
transplant  patients,  thereby  increas- 
ing life  expectancy. 

A study  conducted  by  Professor 
Reginald  Gorczynski  of  the 
Departments  of  Surgery  and 
Immunology  indicates  that  the  liver 
plays  a key  role  in  helping  to  control 
the  body’s  immune  system. 
Gorczynski  believes  the  body  will 
accept  foreign  cells  more  readily  if  the 
liver  is  exposed  to  the  cells  through 
transfusions  before  a transplant  takes 
place. 

“We  think  the  liver  plays  an  im- 
portant role  in  determining  if  and 
how  cells  in  the  immune  system  are 
activated  and  controls  how  these  ac- 
tivated cells  get  to  the  donor  organ,” 
he  said. 

Organ  rejection  is  the  biggest  dan- 
ger in  transplant  operations.  When 
the  body’s  immune  system  recog- 
nizes the  donor  organ  as  foreign,  the 


immune  cells  attack  and  try  to  de- 
stroy it.  Currently  rejection  is  con- 
trolled by  drugs  that  suppress  the 
entire  immune  system  but  these  leave 
the  patient  susceptible  to  infection. 

Gorczynski’s  study  suggests  that 
the  liver  recognizes  foreign  cells  and 
becomes  tolerant  of  them.  In  a study 
of  mice  given  skin  grafts,  he  found 
the  grafts  lasted  longer  in  those  an- 
imals given  transfusions  through  the 
liver  before  grafting  than  those  that 
had  not  had  transfusions.  “For  mice 
we  are  only  talking  an  increase  from 
12  to  19  days  but  in  humans  this 
could  mean  an  extra  year  of  life.” 

In  a separate  study  on  rats,  he 
showed  that  the  liver  has  another 
role  — that  of  directing  the  cells  to 
a certain  area. 

Rats  given  small  bowel  grafts  were 
divided  into  two  groups;  in  one  group 
the  blood  supporting  the  graft  was 
allowed  to  drain  away  from  the  liver, 
while  in  the  other  group  the  blood 
was  redirected  away  from  the  liver. 
In  those  rats  where  the  drainage 
bypassed  the  liver,  fewer  immune 


cells  were  detected  at  the  graft  site. 

It  seems  that  the  liver  tells  each 
immune  cell  to  go  to  area  A or  area 
B of  the  body,  he  said. 

Gorczynski  was  drawn  to  the  idea 
of  immune  tolerance  by  observing 
the  long-term  survival  rates  of  kidney 
transplant  patients.  Kidney  recipi- 
ents have  usually  had  transfusions 
before  the  transplants  while  their 
kidneys  are  still  partially  functioning. 

The  theory  was  that  transplant 
patients  who  had  multiple  transfu- 
sions should  have  a shorter  survival 
time  because  their  immune  system 
had  already  been  challenged  by  for- 
eign cells.  In  reality,  said  Gorczynski, 
the  opposite  is  true.  Those  people 
who  had  multiple  transfusions  were 
living  longer  than  the  others  who 
hadn’t.  He  hypothesized  that  this 
reaction  was  a tolerance. 

This  tolerance  does  not  seem  spe- 
cific to  one  donor's  foreign  tissue  but 
rather  to  any  foreign  tissue;  the  trans- 
fusions given  to  the  kidney-trans- 
plant patients  were  not  from  the 
same  donors  who  gave  the  kidneys. 


Money  Machines  Arrive  on  St.  George  Campus 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

Faculty,  staff  and  students 
on  the  St.  George  campus 
should  soon  find  it  easier  to  keep 
their  cash  supplies  topped  up.  The 
University  has  arranged  for  eight  au- 
tomated banking  machines  to  be  in- 
stalled at  various  locations  around 
the  campus. 

Two  Toronto  Dominion  (TD) 
bank  machines  are  already  in  place  — 
one  at  Robarts  Library  and  a second 
at  Hart  House  where  an  official 
opening  is  scheduled  for  Jan.  16. 
Another  is  to  be  built  into  the  outer 
wall  of  Varsity  Stadium,  at  Bloor  St. 
W.  and  Devonshire  Place.  There  are 
plans  to  place  a fourth  TD  machine 
close  to  Whitney  Hall  where  Hoskin 


Ave.  meets  the  pathway  on  the  west 
side  of  the  back  campus. 

The  Canadian  Imperial  Bank  of 
Commerce  (CIBC)  will  install  ma- 
chines in  the  Koffler  Student  Services 
Centre,  the  Medical  Sciences 
Building,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
and  Sidney  Smith  Hall.  All  four  are 
expected  to  be  operational  before  the 
end  of  January. 

“We  perceive  this  as  something 
very  necessary  in  terms  of  providing 
a service  to  the  University  commu- 
nity,” said  Robert  White,  assistant 
vice-president  (finance).  “The  other 
objective  was  to  add  to  our  revenue 
base.  I’d  say  the  deal  has  probably 
come  out  better  than  we  expected.” 

The  banks,  as  part  of  their  agree- 
ment with  U of  T,  will  pay  an  annu- 


al licence  fee.  Eric  Fleming,  insurance 
and  risk  manager  for  U of  T,  said  the 
deal  will  produce  revenues  in  the 
“significant  six  figure”  range  which 
will  go  into  the  operating  budget. 

The  administration  put  together  a 
tender  proposal  last  August,  after 
identifying  eight  potential  sites  for 
banking  machines  on  campus,  and 
received  bids  from  both  the  char- 
tered banks  and  a number  of  trust 
companies.  Fleming  said  thdy  de- 
cided to  negotiate  a semi-exclusive 
arrangement  whereby  TD  and  CIBC 
would  each  be  licensed  to  install  ma- 
chines at  four  of  the  eight  locations. 

“It  turned  out  we  could  maximize 
the  revenue  to  the  University  by 
going  that  route,”  he  said.  “And  we 
satisfy  the  need  for  diversity  by  hav- 


ing two  different  banks.” 

The  University  considered  the  pos- 
sibility of  installing  several  machines 
at  Sidney  Smith  Hall  a few  years 
ago,  White  said.  But  the  cost  of 
building  an  enclosure,  making  struc- 
tural changes  to  support  the  weight 
of  the  machines  and  providing  the 
necessary  support  services,  such  as 
air  conditioning,  quickly  diminished 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  financial  in- 
stitutions. Since  then,  however, 
machines  have  been  made  lighter 
and  require  less  space  and  servicing. 

Scarborough  and  Erindale 
Colleges  have  had  banking  machines 
on  their  campuses  for  some  time. 

White  acknowledged  that  con- 
cerns exist  about  permitting  such 
commercial  intrusions  on  the  cam- 


pus. “But  these  machines  are  so  ac- 
cepted these  days,  and  used  by  so 
many  people,  that  frankly  I don’t 
think  that  will  be  a problem.” 

The  University  has  a couple  of 
possible  sites  in  mind  where  addi- 
tional machines  could  be  installed  in 
the  future,  White  said.  The  admin- 
istration, he  added,  should  also  be 
prepared  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
introducing  other  commercial  ser- 
vices at  St.  George  provided  it  can  be 
done  without  detracting  from  the  at- 
mosphere or  aesthetics  of  the  campus. 

“If  there’s  any  way  we  can  provide 
a service  to  our  population  and  at 
the  same  time  earn  revenue,  we’re 
going  to  look  at  it,”  he  said.  “It’s  im- 
perative that  we  do  in  light  of  our 
budget  problems.” 
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East  wing  staircase  of  University  College.  UC  was  designed  by  F.  W.  Cumberland  and  W.G.  Storm,  1856-59. 


A certain  angle,  a play  of  light.  Finding  the  unexpected  perspective  that  transforms  "familiar"  into  extraordinary. 
At  IMS,  we  view  each  project  as  a fresh  opportunity  to  redefine  creative  excellence.  Delivering  quality,  within 
your  budget  and  timeframe,  is  an  essential  part  of  our  creative  process. 


The  IMS  team  is  ready  to  take  on  your  next  project.  Call  us  when  you  need  design,  photography,  writing/editing, 
video  production  or  computer  slide  presentations. 

Phone:  978-3743  Fax:  978-7552 
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Polanyi  Prize  Winner 


Lawrence  Widrow,  centre,  of the  Canadian  Institute for  Theoretical  Astrophysics  was  awarded  one  of  four  1991  John 
Charles  Polanyi  prizes  at  a ceremony  at  Queen ’s  Park  in  November.  Established  by  the  provincial  government  in  1987 
to  recognize  Polanyi  s 1986  Nobel  prize,  the  $15,000 awards  are  given  to  outstanding  scholars  and  researchers  conducting 
post-doctoral  studies  at  an  Ontario  university.  Widrow’s  cosmological  studies focus  primarily  on  the  early  universe  and 
on  the  connection  between  particle physics  and  astrophysics.  Presenting  the  award  to  Widrow  are  Polanyi,  left,  and  Richard 
Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and  universities. 


Council  Member  Questions 
Manner  of  Panel’s  Appeal 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

A MEMBER  OF  GOVERNING 
Council  is  asking  whether  it  is 
appropriate  for  U of  T to  launch  an 
appeal  that  says  witnesses  are  not  en- 
titled to  natural  justice. 

“I  am  unhappy  that  it  may  appear 
this  university  is  supporting  an  action 
which,  if  successful,  could  imply  that 
witnesses  in  court  or  quasi-legal  pro- 
ceedings are  not  entided  to  natural 
justice.  It  just  doesn’t  sit  well  with 
almost  everything  we  normally  fight 
for,”  said  Professor  Kenneth  McNeill 
of  the  Department  of  Physics  at  the 
Dec.  19  Governing  Council  meeting. 

McNeill’s  comments  referred  to 
an  appeal  launched  by  three  members 
of  a University  grievance  review  panel 
(GRP)  in  December.  Professor 
Marsha  Hewitt  of  the  Faculty  of 
Divinity  at  Trinity  College  has  also 
filed  a notice  of  appeal.  They  are 
concerned  about  a Nov.  8 decision  by 
Justice  Dennis  Lane  of  the  Ontario 
Court  of  Justice  that  found  the  GRP 
had  failed  to  give  basic  rights  to  those 
who  appeared  as  witnesses  before  it. 

“The  question  of  whether  wit- 
nesses are  entided  to  natural  justice, 
and  indeed  what  that  means,  is  one 
which  presumably  has  to  be  made 
for  Canada,”  McNeill  said.  However, 
he  suggested  the  appeal  be  con- 
ducted on  a friendly,  non-adversar- 
ial  basis,  noting  there  is  a need  at 
the  University  “for  healing  sores 
rather  than  reopening  wounds.” 
President  Robert  Prichard  said  the 
panel  appealed  the  decision  because 
its  members  were  concerned  that 


Lane’s  findings  would  hamstring  the 
work  of  other  panels  in  the  future.  He 
said  he  had  personally  endorsed  the 
decision  to  proceed  on  the  grounds 
that  Lane  had  misunderstood  and 
misinterpreted  the  law.  As  for  a non- 
adversarial  resolution  of  the  matter, 
Prichard  said  he  did  not  know  what 
“friendly”  meant  in  the  context  of  a 
legal  appeal.  He  said  he  would  like 
to  think  about  the  question  but 
noted  he  cannot  instruct  the  GRP 
to  take  certain  actions. 


Kenneth  McNeill 

The  GRP  appeal  is  a reaction  to  an 
appeal  heard  last  March  and  April  by 
Lane.  Five  members  of  a Trinity 
College  search  committee  wanted  to 
correct  the  panel’s  finding  that  they 
had  conspired  to  pool  their  votes  in 
order  to  prevent  Hewitt’s  appoint- 
ment to  a tenure-stream  position  in 
1988.  Hewitt  had  grieved  the  search 
committee’s  decision  to  award  the 
job  to  someone  else  and  was  eventu- 
ally awarded  a tenure-stream  position 


as  recommended  by  the  panel. 
However,  the  members  of  the  Trinity 
search  committee  felt  maligned  by 
the  GRP;  to  clear  their  names  they 
decided  to  appeal  the  section  of  the 
judgement  that  spoke  of  a conspiracy. 
In  the  course  of  the  initial  appeal, 
they  argued  the  panel  had  treated 
them  unfairly. 

In  his  judgement,  Lane  cited  a 
number  of  cases  which  he  said  illus- 
trated “that  everyone  who  appears 
before  a tribunal  of  any  sort  is  enti- 
ded to  be  treated  fairly,  whether  that 
fairness  be  described  as  natural  jus- 
tice or  by  some  other  phrase.”  The 
principle  does  not  mean  that  in  every 
case  all  aspects  of  natural  justice 
are  available  — “notice,  presence, 
the  right  to  call  witnesses,  to  cross- 
examine  and  to  make  submissions” 
— but  he  noted  that  a strong  case 
could  be  made  that  the  witnesses  in 
question,  the  members  of  the  search 
committee,  were  not  “mere  non-party 
witnesses”  because  they  were  the  ones 
whose  conduct  the  GRP  was  inves- 
tigating. 

Lane  concluded  the  GRP  acted 
unfairly  “because  it  reached  conclu- 
sions about  [the  search  committee’s] 
conduct  based  on  allegations  which 
had  not  been  put  to  them  when  they 
appeared  as  witnesses  and  which  they 
had  no  opportunity  to  explain  or 
deny.” 

The  GRP’s  notice  of  appeal  says 
the  panel  acted  in  accordance  with 
the  Arbitrations  Act  and  Lane  was 
wrong  in  finding  that  it  violated  “a 
legal  duty  of  fairness”  owed  to  the 
members  of  the  search  committee. 


At  some  conferences  and  business  meetings, 
the  most  eagerly  awaited  event  is  the  arrival  of  the 
mid-morning  repast  — coffee,  muffins  and  dough- 
nuts. So  when  the  food  doesn’t  arrive  at  the  sched- 
uled hour,  hungry  participants  and  harried  organiz- 
ers usually  blame  the  caterers.  On  Nov.  26  Marriott 
had  the  perfect  excuse  for  late  campus  deliveries  — 
its  truck  had  been  impounded  by  Peel  Regional 
Police  and  the  driver  jailed.  It  seems  the  police  had 
noticed  the  delivery  van  cruising  aimlessly  up  and 
down  residential  streets  in  Brampton  at  4 a.m.  and 
decided  to  take  the  driver  in  for  questioning.  The  next 
morning,  Marriott  was  short  one  truck  and  one  driv- 
er. “We  went  to  Brampton  to  bail  out  the  truck  but 
not  the  guy,”  said  John  Livesey,  senior  food  service 
director.  “We  haven’t  seen  the  guy  since.”  Fortunately 
Marriott  did  some  quick  rescheduling  that  morning 
and  managed  to  attend  to  most  of  its  orders.  “Our 
clients  were  very  understanding,”  Livesey  said. 


Gwynnf.  Giles 


There’s  a new  twist  to  the  popular  chil- 
dren’s  game  Snakes  and  Ladders.  Professors  Gwynne 
Giles  of  pharmacology  and  Bill  Corrigall  of  physi- 
ology, both  researchers  at  the  Addiction  Research 
Foundation  (ARF),  have  devised  Smokes  and  Ladders 
to  teach  children  of  the  hazards  of  alcohol  and  tobacco 
use.  Unlucky  players  will  find  their  game  pieces  tum- 
bling down  chutes  of  cigarettes  or  slipping  down 
puddles  of  spilled  alcohol.  The  game  is  intended  for 
use  in  a supervised  environment  such  as  classrooms 
where  its  messages  can  be  reinforced.  About  150 
games  have  been  sold  to  date. 


People  sometimes  criticize  best-seller  lists 
for  being  of  little  importance  and  inaccurate  in  their 
portrayal  of  actual  sales.  But  those  feelings  can  change 
when  the  list  includes  a colleague  or  friend.  We 
think  the  Maclean’s  newsmagazine  book  rankings 
have  shown  a certain  amount  of  credibility  lately. 
The  hottest  item  on  the  fiction  list  for  the  week  of 
Jan.  13  is  Murther  & Walking  Spirits  by  Robertson 
Davies,  master  emeritus  of  Massey  College,  and  for 
several  weeks  at  the  end  of  1991  the  list  of  non-fic- 
tion works  included  a book  by  Professor  Michael 
Marrus  of  the  Department  of  History.  Mr  Sam:  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Samuel  Bronfman  reached  sixth 
place,  ahead  at  one  point,  Manus  notes  with  pleasure, 
of  Peter  C.  Newman’s  latest  tome. 


Universities  are  not  the  only  public  instit- 
utions  that  are  being  asked  to  keep  better  track  of 
expenditures.  In  his  annual  report  for  1991,  provin- 
cial auditor  Douglas  Archer  examined  hospitals  and 
said  they  should  provide  more  details  about  their 
spending  habits.  He  criticized  Toronto  Hospital  — 
one  of  U of  T’s  teaching  hospitals  — for  being  un- 
able to  document  savings  from  the  1986  merger 
of  Toronto  General  and  Toronto  Western 
Hospitals. 


There  is  truth  to  the  rumour  that  sabbati- 
cals  are  good  for  the  soul.  A recent  study  conducted 
by  David  Booth,  a retired  professor  of  sociology  at  the 
University  of  Windsor,  has  found  that  faculty  re- 
turn from  their  breaks  with  new  skills,  a desire  to  con- 
tinue scholarly  work  and  a strong  commitment  not 
to  become  involved  in  non-creative  work.  Booth 
interviewed  more  than  60  Canadian  and  US  faculty 
both  before  and  after  they  went  on  sabbaticals  to 
find  out  how  the  breaks  influenced  their  lives.  Faculty 
often  use  sabbaticals  to  link  academic  with  personal 
interests  while  a small  number  of  professors  said 
they  use  the  time  away  from  the  classroom  to  prepare 
for  post-retirement  research. 
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^Awards 

‘Excellence? 
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Nominations  and  Applications  are  now  being 
accepted  for  the: 

• John  H.  Moss  Scholarship  - the  $12,000  award 
recognizes  the  achievements  of  a student  enrolled 
at  one  of  the  University's  nine  Colleges 

• Chancellor's  Award  - the  $500.00  prize  is 
awarded  to  an  outstanding  staff  member 

• Faculty  Award  - the  $500.00  award  is  presented 
to  a faculty  member  who  demonstrates  excellence 


Application  Deadline:  Friday,  January  24,  1992 
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All  members  of  the  University  community  are 
invited  and  encouraged  to  submit  nominations 
for  the  Chancellor's  and  Faculty  Awards. 

The  three  awards  are  presented  at  the 
Awards  of  Excellence  Dinner  in  April 

For  more  information  or  applications,  contact 


978-2366  or  978-6536. 


PAYROLL 

MATTERS 


The  following  legislated  changes  will  have  an  impact  on  the  1992  salary  payments  being 
made  to  you. 

(1)  CANADA  PENSION  PLAN  (C.P.P.) 

The  annual  C.P.P.  exemption  has  increased  from  $3,000  in  1991  to  $3,200  in  1992.  The  max- 
imum annual  contributory  earnings  level  from  which  C.P.P.  deductions  are  withheld  has  been 
increased  from  $30,500  in  1991  to  $32,200  in  1992.  This  will  result  in  an  increase  in  max- 
imum annual  employee  contributions  from  $632.50  in  1991  to  $696.00  in  1992.  The 
University  is  required  to  match  this  contribution  for  each  employee. 

(2)  UNEMPLOYMENT  INSURANCE  PREMIUMS 

The  maximum  insurable  earnings  have  increased  from  $680.00  weekly  in  1991  to  $710.00 
weekly  in  1992,  and  the  maximum  annual  contribution  will  increase  from  $892.86  to 
$1,107.60  for  employees  and  from  $1,138.40  to  $1,414.41  with  respect  to  University  con- 
tributions in  1992. 

(3)  INCOME  TAX  CREDIT 

Your  personal  tax  credit  will  be  automatically  adjusted  by  the  appropriate  amounts  over  your 
1991  exemptions.  The  basic  personal  tax  credit  has  increased  from  $6,280  in  1991  to  $6,456 
for  1992. 

Please  review  your  1992  tax  credit  printed  on  your  first  pay  statement  in  January.  If  you  wish 
to  revise  the  tax  credit,  please  forward  a 1992  TD1  form  to  Payroll  Department,  215  Huron  Street, 
phone  978-2151,  as  soon  as  possible. 


Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 

Open  daily  ’til  11p.m.  • Sunday  brunch  * Group  reservations  • Fully  licensed  • 124  Harbord  St.  961-3404 
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PURCHASING 


Preferred  Vendor  Listing: 

The  new  listing  is  being  reviewed  and  revised  and  will  be  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  end  of  January. 

Software  Purchases: 

When  considering  upgrading  or  purchasing  new  software,  please  con- 
tact Kerry  Jepson,  978-2352,  or  Dieter  Schulz,  978-5044,  prior  to 
returning  cards  or  placing  telephone  orders.  This  use  is  especially  true 
of  smaller  software  traders  in  the  United  States  who  use  toll  free  num- 
bers. 

We  have  been  experiencing  problems  with  these  orders  and  compa- 
nies. Remember,  much  of  this  software  is  available  locally  from  our 
preferred  vendors  at  the  same  prices  as  you  will  pay  to  the  U.S.  ven- 
dors. 

Duty,  Taxes,  Shipping  Charges: 

Effective  January  1, 1992,  these  charges  will  not  be  encumbered  on 
purchase  orders  to  U.S.  or  other  foreign  vendors. 

These  charges  are  paid  for  by  our  broker  and  charged  directly  to  your 
appropriation  account  within  two  weeks  of  receipt  of  the  shipment. 

This  change  will  improve  service  and  reduce  the  number  of  changes 
made  to  purchase  orders. 

Surplus  Inventory  Supplies: 

Please  be  advised  that,  before  you  throw  out  any  surplus  inventory 
supplies,  you  must  first  contact  Purchasing  so  that  other  departments 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  use  of  them. 

Remember,  your  "garbage"  can  be  someone  else's  treasure. 


TRAVEL  PROGRAMME  ||  CUSTOMS/TRAFFIC 


Preferred  Travel  Agencies: 

When  planning  to  make  travel  arrangements  (tickets,  car 
rental,  hotel/motel  bookings,  etc.)  remember  to  contact 
any  of  the  University  of  Toronto's  three  "Preferred  Travel 
Agencies': 

American  Express  Travel  443-8407 
Marlin  Travel  485-6771 

Rider  Travel  Group  593-8866 

Whenever  possible,  remember  to  arrange  payments 
through  your  University  Travel  Card  (American  Express 
or  enRoute) 


1992  Purolator  Courier  Rate 
Agreement: 

Purolator's  Ontario  Base  rate  for 
weights  up  to  10  lbs.  is  $ 4.46  + 

GST,  but  only  if  the  shipping  bills  are 
properly  completed.  They  must 
indicate: 

(1)  University  of  Toronto, 

(2)  the  proper  account  No.  1652450, 
and 

(3)  your  appropriation  number  in  the 
proper  reference  area. 


Calling  In  A Reservation  — Important  Points: 

* Your  name 

* Your  company  (U  of  T) 

* Name  of  traveller(s)  if  other  than  yourself 

* Origin/Destination  (airports  preferred) 

* Departure/Return  dates 

* Approximate  departure  times 

* Date  of  ticket  delivery 

* Special  requests  (i.e.,:  meals,  seats) 

* Specify  particulars  if  a hotel  is  needed 
Indicate  any  preferences  if  a car  rental  is  needed 

* Be  sure  agent  reads  back  details  of  bookings,  prices 
and  restrictions 

* Verify  ticket  delivery 


Failure  to  show  all  three  identifiers 
will  increase  your  costs  to  the  gener- 
al tariff  of  approximately  $20.00 

A detailed  Purolator  Rate  Guide  will 
be  available  in  the  new  year. 


Equipment  Exchange 


Description 

Qty. 

Model 

Age 

Fair  Mkt.  Value 

Contact 

Printer 

1 

Hewlett  Packard  500  Plus 

1987 

Best  Offer 

D.  Gebhardt 

978-2641 

Copier 

1 

Minolta  EP-270 

1987 

Best  Offer 

M.  Fukunaga 

978-6879 

Printer 

1 

Epson  FX-85 

$25 

P.  Parisi 

978-6043 

Printer 

1 

QMS  Kiss  Plus 

$1,000 

n 

" 

Typewriter 

1 

IBM  Wheelwrite  5 

1985 

$200 

L.  Kirchknopf 

585-4500 
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Province 
Sets  Up 
Task 
Force 

UNIVERSITY  REGISTRAR  DAN 
Lang,  assistant  vice-president 
(planning),  and  Professor  Bill 
Graham  of  philosophy  at  Scarborough 
College  have  been  appointed  to  a 
provincial  task  force  on  university 
accountability. 

The  membership  of  the  task  force 
was  announced  Nov.  28  by  Richard 
Allen,  minister  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. The  group  will  try  to  es- 
tablish new  methods  to  keep  better 
track  of  university  expenditures. 
“Notwithstanding  the  account- 
ability mechanisms  in  place,”  Allen 
said  in  a news  release,  “I  share  the 
concerns  of  many  that  there  should 
be  more  effective  mechanisms  by 
which  accountability  to  the  public  is 
clearly  provided.” 

The  12-member  task  force  is 
chaired  by  William  Broadhurst,  a 
member  of  the  Ontario  Council  on 
University  Affairs,  an  advisory  body 
to  the  government.  Members  in- 
clude Ralph  Benson,  assistant  deputy 
minister  of  colleges  and  universities, 
the  chairs  of  the  boards  of  Queen’s 
and  York  Universities  as  well  as 
administrative,  faculty  and  student 
representatives.  It  is  expected  to  issue 
an  interim  report  in  June. 


Bill  Graham 


In  its  first  meeting  Nov.  28  the 
task  force  set  up  a working  group  to 
propose  a list  of  issues  for  consider- 
ation. Graham,  president  of  the 
Ontario  Confederation  of  University 
Faculty  Associations,  said  the  task 
force  will  probably  do  more  than  just 
examine  institutional  bookkeeping 
procedures.  He  believes  its  responsi- 
bility is  ultimately  to  strengthen  pub- 
lic support  for  universities  and  explain 
to  people  that  universities  are  not 
only  in  the  business  of  creating  jobs 
but  also  of  preserving  and  creating 
knowledge. 

Lang,  chair  of  the  Council  of 
Ontario  Universities  standing  com- 
mittee on  accountability,  said  he  does 
not  personally  find  that  universities 
have  an  accountability  problem  but 
said  the  question  is  legitimate.  The 
task  force  first  has  to  decide  what  its 
objective  is,  he  said,  and  then  draw  up 
a plan  of  action.  He  said  universities 
will  probably  benefit  from  the  exer- 
cise because  they  will  learn  about 
their  own  performance. 


The  Best  Bar  None 


An  Ellis -Don  Construction  Ltd.  employee  sands  the  top  of  the  Faculty  Club 's  new  bar  while  a worker  with  Canada  Dry  Bottling  Company  Ltd.  installs  the 
lines  to  the  soft-drink  dispenser. 


Faculty  Club  Pub  Set  to  Reopen 

Suds  to  Flow;  Food  Just  So  ( Good) 


BY JANET  MORGAN 

After  nearly  three  years  of 

planning,  tendering  and  con- 
struction, the  Oak  8c  Beaver  Pub  in 
the  basement  of  the  Faculty  Club  is 
scheduled  for  completion  later  this 
month. 

Professor  Vic  Smith  of  the  Faculty 
of  Forestry,  club  president,  said  the 
newly  renovated  pub  will  open  its 
doors  as  soon  as  the  finishing  touch- 
es are  complete.  An  official  grand 
opening  is  scheduled  for  early 
March.  Members  will  be  asked  for 
celebration  suggestions. 


Faculty  Club  regulars  may  feel 
disoriented  when  they  enter  the  pub; 
the  bar  has  been  moved  to  the  far 
side  of  the  room  and  in  its  old  spot 
are  booths.  Other  changes  include 
the  construction  of  a cloakroom  at 
the  foot  of  the  stairs,  men’s  and 
women’s  washrooms  in  place  of  the 
billiard  room,  an  extension  of  the 
kitchen,  granite  and  marble  around 
the  fireplace  and  the  installation  of 
an  air  conditioner. 

There  are  a number  of  advantages 
to  the  new  set-up,  Smith  said.  Beer 
should  be  less  frothy  and  colder 
because  it  will  be  piped  a shorter 


distance  and  kept  in  a proper  cold- 
storage  room. 

The  expanded  kitchen  with  new 
ovens,  microwaves  and  a dish- 
washer should  ensure  that  hot  food 
remains  hot  and  there  will  be  more 
room  for  staff  to  prepare  food  on 
the  spot  rather  than  in  the  upstairs 
kitchen. 

The  club’s  board  of  directors  hopes 
the  new  interior  will  attract  more  staff 
and  faculty  to  enlarge  the  current 
membership  list  of  more  than  4,000. 
To  further  this  aim,  the  club  is  launch- 
ing a membership  drive  to  coincide 
with  the  official  opening. 


Smith  is  hopeful  that  members  will 
approve  of  and  accept  the  renovations. 
“There  has  been  a cast  of  faithful  and 
loyal  frequenters  that  are  very  sensitive 
about  any  changes,”  he  said. 

The  $300,000  renovations  were 
scheduled  to  be  completed  toward 
the  end  of  1990  but  by  that  time 
the  club  had  received  only  two  bids, 
both  of  which  were  too  high.  Plans 
were  then  altered  including  post- 
poning the  construction  of  a 
wheelchair  ramp  and  special  wash- 
room for  the  disabled  on  the  main 
floor.  Construction  began  in 
September. 


Association  Supports  Plan 


for  Tuition  Fee  Certificates 


Universities  should  have 

the  freedom  to  set  their  own 
tuition  fees  and  should  have  institu- 
tional autonomy  to  decide  their  own 
educational  and  research  priorities, 
says  a recent  report  of  the  Association 
of  Universities  8c  Colleges  of  Canada 
(AUCC). 

The  report,  released  last  fall,  was 
prepared  by  the  AUCC  standing  ad- 
visory committee  on  funding,  chaired 
by  David  Smith,  principal  of  Queen’s 
University.  It  examines  a number  of 
alternatives  for  federal  government 
funding  of  universities  and  says  a 
direct-to-student  contingency  re- 
payment scheme  is  the  most  viable 
option. 


Professor  David  Stager  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  prepared 
the  direct-to-student  funding  plan 
for  the  committee.  In  an  interview 
Dec.  3,  he  said  such  a program  would 
provide  more  flexibility  for  universi- 
ties by  lessening  provincial  controls 
on  fees,  programs  and  research. 

Under  Stager’s  plan  the  federal 
government  would  provide  students 
with  a bursary  certificate  for  payment 
of  tuition  fees.  Upon  registration, 
students  would  present  the  certifi- 
cate as  payment  and  the  university 
would  then  submit  the  certificates  to 
the  government  for  reimbursement. 

Upon  graduation,  students  would 
begin  to  make  a contribution  each 


year  toward  the  total  amount  they 
had  received  as  bursaries.  Their  con- 
tribution would  be  calculated  as  a 
percentage  of  their  taxable  income 
once  their  gross  income  exceeded  a 
certain  minimum.  The  annual  pay- 
ment would  be  collected  at  tax  time 
through  Revenue  Canada  and  grad- 
uates who  moved  to  another  country 
would  be  followed,  using  the  inter- 
national tax  treaties  in  existence. 

Such  a system  would  free  students 
from  financial  dependence  on  their 
parents.  The  current  grants  and  loans 
system  is  ineffective  and  could  be 
abolished,  Stager  said. 

Higher  tuition  fees  will  not  deter 
students  from  attending  university, 


he  said.  Studies  show  that  efforts  to 
increase  accessibility  by  maintaining 
tuition  fees  at  a low  level  have  failed. 
Social  factors  — parents’  education 
and  school  environment  — have  a 
strong  impact  on  a student’s 
decision  to  pursue  a university 
education. 

Critics  of  the  plan  argue  that  stu- 
dents will  be  forced  to  fund  the  uni- 
versity system  on  their  own.  Stager 
said  universities  must  look  to  other 
sources  for  funding  because  “the  public 
well  has  run  dry.”  Universities  are 
severely  underfunded  and  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments  are 
unable  to  contribute  any  more 
money,  he  noted. 
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DAVID  WOHLFAHRT 


In  Memoriam 


Langford  was 
dedicated  teacher 

Raymond  Robert  Langford, 

former  professor  in  the 
Department  of  Zoology  and  a ded- 
icated teacher,  died  in  hospital  in 
Victoria,  British  Columbia,  Nov.  22. 

Langford  was  born  in  Norham, 
Ontario.  He  joined  the  University 
as  a lecturer  in  1936  immediately 
after  completing  his  PhD  on  the 
distribution  and  utilization  of  the 
limnetic  Crustacea  of  Lake 
Nipissing. 

Teaching  was  his  first  love,  par- 
ticularly introductory  zoology,  ac- 
cording  to  Professor  Harold 
Harvey  of  zoology.  “He  taught 
first-year  students  for  virtually  every 
year  until  his  retirement  in  1976,” 
Harvey  said. 

Langford  also  enjoyed  research 
and  worked  on  projects  that  were 
often  years  ahead  of  their  time.  In 
1951,  for  example,  he  and  his  col- 
leagues attempted  to  neutralize  or- 
ganic acids  in  lakes  with  powdered 
limestone  — a process  that  would 


Eastman  studied 
labour  market 

Professor  Sheila  Eastman, 
65,  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  died  Dec.  27. 

Eastman  was  born  in  Toronto. 
In  1946  she  enrolled  at  U of  T 
where  she  completed  her  BA,  mas- 
ter’s and  PhD  before  beginning 
her  teaching  career  at  Ryerson 
Institute  of  Technology  and  York 
and  McMaster  Universities.  She 
joined  the  staff  at  U of  T in  1973. 

In  1983  Eastman  stopped  teach- 
ing due  to  illness  but  increased  her 


be  used  to  control  the  effects  of 
acid  rain  20  years  later.  Langford 
also  helped  to  identify  the  haz- 
ards of  DDT  to  aquatic  organisms 
before  the  public  became  aware  of 
the  dangerous  pesticide. 

In  his  40  years  with  the 
University,  Langford  held  a vari- 
ety of  positions  including  acting 
chair  of  the  department  and  di- 
rector of  the  Harkness  Laboratory 
at  Lake  Opeongo,  a leading  centre 
in  limnological  study  in  the  1930s 
and  1940s. 


research  activities.  The  law  and 
economics  of  the  family  and  the 
functioning  of  the  labour  market 
were  her  primary  interests.  One  of 
her  most  important  studies  dealt 
with  the  wages  of  female  cleaners 
who  were  almost  all  immigrants 
to  Canada  with  a limited  ability 
to  speak  English.  She  found  their 
wages  always  exceeded  the  legal 
minimum  wage  over  the  period  of 
the  study.  This  led  to  her  belief 
that  the  government  should  spend 
its  resources  integrating  immi- 
grants into  the  workforce,  such  as 
offering  English-language  courses, 
rather  than  trying  to  control  the 
labour  market  through  legislating 
a minimum  wage. 

Eastman  combined  her  interest 
in  family  economics  with  an  in- 
terest in  law.  Her  research  includ- 
ed the  communality  of  assets  in 
the  family,  affirmative  action  and 
the  economics  of  child  custody. 

According  to  daughter  Harriet, 
Eastman  was  a true  intellectual. 
“She  had  a voracious  appetite  for 
knowledge”  and  could  usually  be 
found  with  a book,  magazine  or 
newspaper  in  hand. 


Seven  Projects 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
well  lasers  which  could  result  in 
faster  and  more  efficient  fibre  optic 
colour  communications  systems. 
Bell  Northern  Research  Ltd  is  the 
corporate  sponsor. 

Bell  Northern  Research  is  also 
the  corporate  sponsor  of  the  project 
by  Professor  Songnian  Zhou  of  the 
Department  of  Computer  Science. 
Zhou  received  $150,000  to  devel- 
op a hardware  system  that  will  allow 
multiple  types  of  computers  to  op- 
erate more  efficiendy,  and  therefore 
maximize  the  power  available  on 
one  system. 

Professor  Jan  Spelt  of  the 
Department  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  received  $51,600  to 


study  whether  variations  of  cop- 
per-nickel alloys  can  affect  the  ad- 
hesion strength  of  zebra  mussels. 
The  International  Copper 
Association  Ltd.  is  the  corporate 
sponsor. 

Professors  Morris  Milner  of  the 
Institute  of  Biomedical  Engineering 
and  Penny  Parnes  of  the  speech 
pathology  department  in  the 
Department  of  Rehabilitation 
Medicine  are  working  on  the  de- 
velopment of  a system  of  head 
pointers  for  computers  that  would 
allow  the  physically  disabled  to  op- 
erate computers  easily.  The  two  re- 
searchers were  awarded  $72,796  for 
the  research  which  is  also  support- 
ed by  IBM  Canada  Ltd. 


Letters 


Hewitt,  GRP  appeals 

SHOW  INCONSISTENCY 

In  appealing  the  judgement  of  Mr. 
Justice  Dennis  Lane  that  the 
grievance  review  panel  (GRP) 
chaired  by  Professor  Cecil  Yip 
failed  to  abide  by  the  principles  of 
natural  justice  in  its  treatment  of 
eight  members  of  a Trinity  College 
search  committee  (including  my- 
self), Professors  Helmstadter, 
Hewitt,  Salaff  and  Yip  are  not 
denying  that  we  were  unfairly 
treated.  They  are,  rather,  claiming 
that  they  were  not  legally  required 
to  treat  us  fairly  (“Appeal  is 
Launched,”  Dec.  16). 

There  are  several  inconsistencies 
in  this  position.  First,  such  concern 
for  the  bare  letter  of  the  law  has 
not  characterized  this  controversy 
until  now.  Professor  Hewitt’s 
supporters  earlier  insisted  that 
Trinity  College  go  beyond  the 
legal  letter  of  her  contract  to 
honour  what  they  considered  a 
moral  obligation.  Now,  however, 
Professor  Hewitt  and  the  panel  are 
appealing  a finding  of  failure  of 
natural  justice  on  the  basis  of  legal 
technicalities  governing  the  treat- 
ment of  witnesses. 

Second,  in  their  appeals, 
Professor  Hewitt  and  the  panel 
members  are  saying  that  a search 
committee  member  must  not  be 
considered  a party  in  a complaint 
against  the  committee’s  delibera- 
tions but  should  be  witnesses 
without  rights  or  protection  in  in 
camera  GRP  hearings.  And  court 
documents  make  clear  that  it  was 
Professor  Hewitt  who  insisted  that 
I not  be  given  legal  status  as  a 
party  to  her  dispute  with  Trinity 
thereby  depriving  me  of  the  right 
to  defend  myself.  (By  law  I would 
have  had  that  status  before  the 
Ontario  Human  Rights 
Commission  with  which  I had 
already  filed  my  defence.)  She  and 
the  panel  members  were  fully 
represented  in  open  court  before 
Mr.  Justice  Lane. 

Third,  Professor  Hewitt’s  agree- 
ment to  enter  arbitration  stipulated 
that  there  be  no  appeal  of  the 
settlement  of  the  contractual 
dispute.  Yet  now  she  and  panel 
members  are  insisting  on  appearing 
a judgement  against  them.  My 
colleagues  and  I did  not  seek  to 
overturn  the  GRP’s  decision  but 
only  to  clear  our  names  as  mem- 
bers of  a search  committee  unfairly 
accused  in  its  report.  Mr.  Justice 
Lane’s  judgement  has  accomplished 
this. 

Anyone  who  still  believes  that 
the  panel’s  report  constituted  a full 
and  fair  summation  of  events  at 
Trinity  should  ask  to  see  the 
Fenhagen  report  on  my  term  of 
office.  It  is  the  official,  five-year 
end-of-term  report  based  on  inter- 
views with  many  of  the  same  wit- 
nesses who  appeared  before  the 
GRP.  It  came  to  very  different 
conclusions  concerning  my  con- 
duct as  dean.  That  is  now  history. 

What  is  not  history  is  the  fact 
that  the  Yip  panel  seems  unable  to 
admit  the  moral  force  of  the 
judge’s  findings  even  though  the 
material  facts  are  not  in  dispute. 
This  surely  should  concern  all  fair- 


minded  members  of  the  University 
community  — not  just  those  who 
agree  to  serve  on  search  commit- 
tees under  conditions  not  of  their 
choosing  and  who  are,  if  the  appeal 
is  successful,  in  jeopardy  of  being 
treated  with  less  than  natural 
justice. 

Peter  Slater 
Trinity  College 

UTFA  MUST  SUPPORT 
CLAIMS  WITH  NUMBERS 

There  are  some  questions  left 
unanswered  and  an  egregious  error 
about  the  pension  agreement  in 
the  letter  written  by  Professor 
Arthur  Rubinoff,  UTFA’s  vice- 
president  of  salary,  benefits  and 
pensions  (“New  plan  to  benefit 
even  top  wage  earners,”  Oct.  7). 

He  says  that  a premium  holiday 
would  not  benefit  employees 
because  of  the  new  tax  legislation 
under  which  contributions  to 
RRSPs  are  limited  for  1991  to  the 
difference  between  $11,500  and 
the  “pension  adjustment.”  It  may 
be  true  that  a premium  holiday 
would  create  no  additional  RRSP 
contribution  room  but  for  most  of 
us  it  would  create  the  funds  with 
which  to  make  the  minimal 
contribution  which  we  cannot  at 
present  afford. 

Some  disturbing  questions 
surround  UTFA’s  salary  and  bene- 
fits agreement  largely  because  the 
faculty  association  has  devoted 
much  energy  to  advertising  the 
alleged  value  of  the  settlement 
and  none  to  producing  figures  in 
support  of  its  claims. 

First,  our  pension  plan  contribu- 
tions are  to  rise  sharply  from  2.5  to 
3.9  percent  on  the  first  $30,300  of 
salaiy  (a  56  percent  increase)  and 
from  five  to  six  percent  on  the 
balance  (a  20  percent  increase),  or 
about  30  percent  for  most  of  us. 
Where  are  the  actuarial  figures  to 
show  that  the  improved  pension 
and  indexation  are  not  self-funded 
by  our  increased  contributions? 
UTFA’s  negotiation  report  #7 
(June  7)  implied  that  the  improve- 
ment came  from  the  pension  plan 
surplus.  Yet  Rubinoff  implies  that 
a substantial  part  of  it  is  self-fund- 
ed when  he  writes  “the  negotiators 
would  never  have  been  able  to 
wrest  [the  improvement]  from  the 
administration  without  the  in- 
crease in  pension  contributions.” 

Professor  Bill  Graham,  former 
UTFA  vice-president  of  salary, 
benefits  and  pensions,  said  a six 
percent  salary  increase  might  have 
been  possible  if  the  pension  plan 
had  not  been  improved  (“Faculty 
settlement  achieves  fairness,”  June 
24).  Thus,  the  negotiating  team 
accepted  1.5  percent  less  than  what 
was  possible  and  then  agreed  to  a 
30  percent  increase  in  contribution 
rates. 

If  we  assume  an  inflation  rate  of 
five  percent,  10  years  on  pension 
and  a seven  percent  discount  rate 
(roughly  equivalent  to  the  rate 
money  would  earn  in  a savings 
account),  then  the  present  value  of 
pensions  under  the  new  indexation 
formula  is  about  1.5  percent 
greater  than  under  the  previous 


indexation  formula.  This  raises  the 
pension  base  by  1.5  percent  and, 
consequently,  the  pension  itself 
increases  by  1.5  percent  for  each 
year  of  a retiree’s  pensionable  rife. 
Accepting  a further  1.5  percent  in 
salary  increase  would  have  given  us 
an  increased  salary  as  well  as  an 
increased  pension;  there  was  no 
need  to  forfeit  that  amount  in 
negotiations. 

It  is  obvious  that  at  least  part  of 
the  improvement  is  self-funded  by 
increased  contributions.  Why  does 
UTFA  not  honestly  tell  us  how 
much,  if  any,  of  the  gain  comes 
from  the  pension  plan  surplus.  Or 
is  UTFA’s  publicity  really  a 
smokescreen  to  hide  the  fact  that 
we  have  surrendered  all  claim  to 
the  surplus  and  are  paying  for  the 
entire  improvement  ourselves? 

Secondly,  UTFA  claims  that  the 
pension  plan  improvements  “are 
valued  ...  at  4%  of  salary.”  What  is 
the  actuarial  basis  for  this  claim? 
We  are  not  told  whether  the  four 
percent  is  after  or  before  we  have 
paid  30  percent  more  in  contribu- 
tions. 

Finally,  much  has  been  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  actual  amount  of 
the  pension  will  increase  as  well  as 
its  indexation.  This  is  because  our 
pension  entitlement  will  be  calcu- 
lated as  1.3  percent  of  the  first 
$30,300  of  salary  instead  of  the 
present  one  percent,  or  an  increase 
of  30  percent.  But  the  employee 
contribution  on  this  portion  is  to 
rise  by  56  percent.  Where  are  the 
figures  to  show  that  such  an 
increase  was  necessary  to  fund 
the  improvement? 

John  Gittens 
Department  of  Geology 

Nanda  Choudhry 
Department  of  Economics 

Letters  Deadlines 

January  17  for  January  27 
January  31  for  February  10 
February  14  for  February 24 
February 28  for  March  9 
March  13  for  March  23 
March  27  for  April  6 
April  16  for  April  27 
MayI  for  May  11 
May  15  for  May  25 
May  29  for  June  8 
June  1 9 for  June  29 

Letters  should  be  submitted  on  a 
computer  disk  in  WordPerfect  or 
plain  text  format,  or  on  paper, 
typed  and  double  spaced.  Please 
include  a telephone  number  and,  if 
possible,  a fax  number. 


Letters  to  the  editor 

The  VERY  PLACE  TO  AIR 
YOUR  THOUGHTS 

The  Bulletin  welcomes  letters  from 
its  readers.  Send  them,  fax  them, 
deliver  them  in  person,  to:  Jane 
Stirring,  Editor,  The  Bulletin , 21 
King's  College  Circle,  2nd  floor. 
FAX,  978-7430. 
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UNIVERSITY 

OF 

TORONTO 


SCHOOL 
OF 

CONTINUING  STUDIES 
158  St.  George  St. 


GREAT 

COURSE 

IDEA? 

LET  US  KNOW! 


Course  and  Programme  Ideas  for  the  1992-93 
academic  year  are  invited  by 
The  School  of  Continuing  Studies 

Course  outlines  and  curriculum  vitae  must  be 
submitted  for  consideration  by  February  7,  1992 


For  specific  submission  guidelines,  please  contact  the  relevant 
Programme  Office  at  the  School: 

Administration  Studies:  Marshall  Tweedy,  978-5084 
Computer  & Science  Studies:  Lee  McTavish,  978-3901 
Distance  Learning:  Archie  McKay,  978-4641 
Language  Studies:  Vivian  McDonough,  978-6529 
Liberal  Studies:  Constance  Demb,  978-7051 
Health  and  Human  Service:  Audrey  Herrema,  978-6714 


Sunday  Afternoon  Concerts 

In  the  Great  Hall 

Presented  by  the  Hart  House  Music  Committee 

February  2, 1992  at  3:00  pm 

Abbey  Simon 

One  of  the  world's  great  pianists  playing  Toronto's  best  concert  piano. 


March  1, 1992  at  3:00  pm 

Russell  Braun 

Baritone 

Norine  Burgess 

Mezzo-Soprano 

Carolyn  Maule 

Piano 

Three  rising  young  artists  performing  in  Toronto's  finest  small  concert  hall. 


Receptions  to  follow 

Free  tickets  to  Hart  House  Members  from  the  Hall  Porter  (978-2452) 


THERAPEUTIC  MASSAGE 


AT 


SUTHERLAND  CHAN 

PROFESSIONAL 

CLINIC 


330  DUPONT  ST.  4th  FL. 

(WEST  OF  DUPONT  SUBWAY  & SPADINA  RD.) 

924-7946 

aches  and  pains  • stress  and  tension  • injury  rehabilitation  & more 
experienced  registered  massage  therapists 
gift  certificates  available 
appointments  available  Mon  - Sat 
many  extended  health  care  plans  cover  massage 
call  today  - our  therapists  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions 


A New  Spirit 
of  Giving 

A national  program  to  encourage  giving 
and  volunteering 


GET 

DIZZY 

AFTER 

DINNER 


The  Jazz  Scene 

Weeknights:  10  p.m. 

Saturdays:  6 a.m. — Noon/7  p.m. — 10  p.m. 


Life  begins  at  91.1 


Recommended  dining 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


4 

* 

tH 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(within  walking  distance  of  all  downtown  hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a lapanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for 
gracious,  relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded 
by  wicker,  bamboo,  and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine 
Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you  prefer,  North  American 
style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs-the  service  is  efficient  and 
polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five-course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe 
as  the  main  course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at 
your  table  and  consists  of  seafoods,  vegetables  and  tasty  sea- 
weed. The  main  course  is  accompanied  by  soup,  sunomo  salad 
(octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice,  dessert,  and 
tea.  AmEx,  Chgx. 

Noon-2:30, 5-11  p.m.,  Mon.-Fri.  Sat  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 
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Reach  a 
circulation 
of  15,000 

Place  your 

DISPLAY 

advertisements 

in 


The  Bulletin 


For  details 
on 

prices 

and 

deadlines, 

please 

call 

978-4933 


STEP  UP  YOUR  INTEREST  EARNINGS 

Monthly  deposits  can  maximize  your  RRSP  interest  income. 
Each  month’s  deposit  will  begin  earning  interest  immediately. 
The  extra  compounding  effect  can  be  dramatic  over  the 
life  of  your  investment. 


PAINLESS 

EXERTION 

Monthly  deposits  can  ease  the  burden 
of  having  to  come  up  with  a lump 
sum  deposit  in  the  new  year.  And 
with  automatic  transfers  from  your 
account,  your  monthly  deposit  will 
happen  painlessly!  You’ll  always  be 
in  the  lead  with  your  RRSP. 

STEP  UP  TO  YOUR 
CREDIT  UNION  TODAY... 

...to  start  making  your  monthly 
RRSP  contributions  — painlessly! 


ANNUAL 

CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  $1,200.00 


$135,939.85* 

After  30  Years 


MONTHLY 
CONTRIBUTIONS 
OF  $100.00 


$141 ,830.44' 

After  30  Years 


Difference 


$5,890.59* 

Contributions  compounded  annually  over 
30  years  at  an  interest  rate  of  8%. 


Credit  Union 

RRSP 

Move  Into 
the  Lead 
With  Monthly 
Deposits 


With  a Credit  Union  RRSP,  you  can  make  monthly 
contributions  throughout  the  year  to  keep  you  in  the  lead. 


UNIC0LL  CREDIT  UNION 

245  College  Street  978-5505 


— — 

c Burn f Nirnb 

Friday,  January  24,1992 
Reception  - 6:30  p.m.  Dinner  - 7:30  p.m. 

MENU 

Relish  Tray  Scotch  Broth  Haggis 
Steak  Pie  Trifle  Coffee  Tea  Sanka 

Some  hae  meat  and  cannot  eat , A.nd  some  would  eat  that  want  it; 

But  we  hae  meat,  and  we  can  eat,  Sae  let  the  Lord  be  than  kit. 


Scottish  Dancing  Demonstration  by  the 
Schiehallion  Dancers  of  the  Sandra  Bald  Jones  Studio  of 
Highland  Dancing,  Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Ernie  will  be  our  DJ  from  10  p.m.  to  12  Midnight 


$25.95  plus  service  charge,  PST  and  GST 


Members 

and 

Guests 

Only 


The  Burns  Supper  is  a very  popular  Club  function. 

Please  make  your  reservations  early  to  avoid  disappointment  by 
calling  the  Club  office  at  978-6325.  9:00  a.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

the  faculty  club 

UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 

S41  Willcocks  Street 

Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1C7 
Telephone(41 6)  978-6325 


mb 

START  THE  NEW  YEAR 

WITH  A SPECIALLY  PRICED  DINNER 
from 

* * * $16.00  * * * 

Dinners  Served 

Tuesday  - Friday  5:30  - 7:30  p.m. 
Mondays  by  Group  Reservation 
(Closed  for  dinner  Feb.  17  - 21) 

************ ■ 

Lunch  Served 

Monday  - Friday  11:30  a.m.  - 2:00  p.m. 
Buffet  Served  Wednesdays,  Thursdays  and 
Fridays 

Call . . . 978-2445 
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University  of  Toronto 


J.  Robert  S.  Prichard, 

President 

January  10,  1992 

Memorandum  to:  University  Community 

From:  J.  Robert  S.  Prichard 

Re:  Presidential  Commission  on  Conflicts  of  Interest 


In  April  of  1991,  1 asked  Martin  Friedland,  University  Professor  and  Professor  of  Law,  to 
review  our  current  policies  and  practices  with  respect  to  conflicts  of  interest  and  related 
matters  and  to  make  recommendations  for  improvement.  1 have  now  received  Professor 
Friedland’s  Report  and  it  is  published  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin. 

1 believe  Professor  Friedland’s  Report  is  an  excellent  one.  It  makes  thirty-seven  specific 
recommendations  for  improving  our  policies  and  practices  with  respect  to  conflicts  of 
interest  and  conflicts  of  commitment.  It  is  my  intention  to  bring  forward  to  Governing 
Council  appropriate  changes  in  the  University’s  policies  and  practices  during  the  Spring 
term  of  1992  addressing  the  issues  raised  by  Professor  Friedland.  However,  prior  to 
proceeding  1 want  to  provide  the  widest  possible  opportunity  for  comment  by  members  of 
the  University  community.  Professor  Friedland's  recommendations  would  affect  all  of  us 
and  it  is  important  that  all  members  of  the  University  community  read  the  Report  and 
provide  their  advice. 

For  purposes  of  formulating  the  University’s  specific  response  to  Professor  Friedland’s 
Report,  I have  appointed  a small  working  group  chaired  by  Vice-President  Michael 
Finlayson  and  with  Vice-Provost  David  Cook  as  Vice-Chair.  I would  be  very  grateful  if 
you  would  write  to  Professor  Finlayson  with  your  reactions  and  suggestions  to  the  Report 
not  later  than  February  15,  1992.  Professor  Finlayson’s  working  group  will  consider  all 
the  responses  received  and  then  the  administration  will  bring  forward  specific 
recommendations  for  changes  in  policy  and  practice  which  can  be  considered  by  the 
appropriate  boards  of  Governing  Council  in  April,  May  and  June  of  this  year. 

On  behalf  of  the  University  community,  I have  written  to  Professor  Friedland  to  express 
my  profound  thanks  for  his  very  thorough  and  helpful  Report. 

* BA 


Simcoe  Hall  27  King's  College  Circle  Toronto  Canada  M5S  1A1 


UNIVERSITY 
OF  TORONTO 


PRESIDENTIAL 
COMMISSION 
ON  CONFLICTS 
OF  INTEREST 


MARTIN  L.  FRIEDLAND 

UNIVERSITY  PROFESSOR 
AND 

PROFESSOR  OF  LAW 

FACULTY  OF  LAW, 
UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 


DECEMBER,  1991 


In  April,  1991  I was  asked  by 
President  J.R.S.  Prichard  to  study 
conflicts  of  interest  and  related 
policies  in  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  to  report  to  him  with  my 
recommendations  by  the  end  of 
December,  1991. 

1 have  consulted  widely  within  and 
outside  the  University  community  in 
order  to  gain  an  understanding  of  our 
current  rules  and  practices,  the 
potential  problem  areas,  and  the 
viability  of  possible  new  policies.  A 
large  number  of  individuals,  academic 
and  administrative  divisions,  and 
organizations  were  extremely  helpful 
in  sharing  their  concerns  with  me  and 
in  reacting  to  my  tentative  ideas. 

Two  events  at  the  University  in  the 
past  academic  year  have  put  a 
spotlight  on  the  conflict  of  interest 
issue  on  this  campus.  These  incidents 
no  doubt  acted  as  the  catalyst  for  my 
appointment.  I have  not  been  asked 
to  look  into  these  specific  cases  and 
have  not  done  so. 

Over  the  past  number  of  years  the 
University’s  external  auditors  and  the 
Audit  Committee  of  the  Business 
Board  have  been  urging  that  the 
University  adopt  a Code  of  Conduct 
relating  to  financial  matters.  The 
Ombudsperson  has  advocated  a 
comprehensive  conflict  of  interest 
policy.  In  her  latest  Annual  Report 
{Bulletin,  October  21,  1991),  Liz 
Hoffman,  the  Ombudsperson,  stated: 

“In  Annual  Reports  over  the  past 
decade,  this  Office  has  described 
specific  incidents  involving  conflict 
of  interest  and  has  stressed  the 
need  for  improved  conflict  of 
interest  guidelines  at  a number  of 
levels.  Two  high-profile  incidents 
this  year  have  raised  this  issue 
anew  and  have  rekindled  interest 
in  formulating  a more 
comprehensive,  yet  simply 
expressed,  conflict  of  interest 
policy”. 

My  Report  first  looks  at  the  growing 
sensitivity  in  society  to  conflict  of 
interest  issues.  I then  set  out  some 
general  recommendations  applicable 
to  the  University,  followed  by 
recommendations  covering  specific 
conduct.  In  line  with  the  terminology 
used  in  many  other  North  American 
institutions,  I have  called  conflicts  of 
interest  involving  time  spent  on 
outside  activities,  conflicts  of 
commitment. 

Government  Policies 

It  is  difficult  to  pick  up  a newspaper 
today  without  reading  about  some 
allegation  of  a conflict  of  interest, 
particularly  at  the  governmental  level. 

The  Government  of  Ontario  has 
brought  in  increasingly  stringent 
requirements  relating  to  these  issues. 
As  a result  of  the  report  by  the  Hon. 
John  Aird  in  1986,  the  Government 
passed  the  Members’  Conflict  of 
Interest  Act,  1988,  requiring,  amongst 
other  things,  financial  disclosure  by 
members  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly.  Premier  Rae  produced 
more  stringent  guidelines  in 
December,  1990,  requiring 
divestment  by  cabinet  ministers  and 
parliamentary  assistants.  In 
September,  1991,  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Administration  of 
Justice  issued  a report  recommending 
that  these  guidelines  be  incorporated 
into  the  Members’  Conflict  of 
Interest  Act,  1988.  Also,  in 
September,  1991,  the  Ontario 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
released  a report  recommending 
major  changes  to  the  current 
Municipal  Conflict  of  Interest  Act. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  Government 
tabled  in  1985  the  Conflict  of  Interest 
and  Post-Employment  Code  for 
Public  Office  Holders  and  a 
companion  document  for  public 
servants.  A Bill,  C-46,  entitled 
“Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Commons  Conflict  of  Interest 
Act”,  was  introduced  in  the  House  in 
1989,  but  has  not  yet  been  enacted. 
Recent  indications  are  that  legislation 
will  be  reintroduced  shortly. 


While  many  of  the  problems  and  the 
solutions  in  the  government  setting, 
(for  example,  prohibiting  post- 
employment contacts  with  the 
government),  are  not  perhaps  directly 
applicable  to  Universities,  society’s 
concern  over  conflict  of  interest  issues 
cannot  be  ignored  by  the  University. 
We  have  to  ensure  that  we  have 
policies  and  procedures  in  place  that 
make  sense  and  are  workable  within 
the  University  and  that  are  effectively 
enforced. 

University  Policies 

Over  the  past  few  years,  many 
Universities  throughout  North 
America  have  been  developing 
conflict  of  interest  guidelines.  These 
initiatives  were  spurred  by  proposed 
guidelines  on  the  subject  put  out  in 
September,  1989  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH)  and  the 
Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
Health  Administration  (ADAMHA) 
in  the  United  States.  The  guidelines 
directed  Universities  to  set  up  their 
own  rules  and  also  spelled  out  some 
outright  prohibitions.  For  example, 
the  guidelines  specified  that  “no 
investigator ...  shall  be  allowed  to 
have  personal  equity  holdings  or 
options  in  any  company  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  outcome  of  the 
research  or  that  produces  a product  or 
equipment  being  evaluated  in  the 
research  project”.  The  guidelines 
would  also  have  required  full 
financial  disclosure  from  virtually 
anyone  within  the  institution  who 
was  involved  in  NIH  sponsored 
research.  There  was,  however,  a 
strong  reaction  against  the  proposed 
federal  guidelines  and  they  were 
eventually  withdrawn. 

Universities  therefore  felt  an 
increased  obligation  to  bring  in  their 
own  guidelines.  In  early  1990,  the 
Association  of  Academic  Health 
Centers  in  the  United  States,  which 
represents  that  country’s  major  health 
centres,  released  a report,  “Conflicts 
of  Interest  in  Academic  Health 
Centers”.  Similarly,  at  about  the  same 
time,  the  Association  of  American 
Medical  Colleges  adopted  a 
statement,  “Guidelines  for  Dealing 
with  Faculty  Conflicts  of 
Commitment  and  Conflicts  of 
Interest  in  Research”.  A number  of 
University  Medical  Schools  have  now 
brought  forward  policies.  Perhaps  the 
most  influential  policy  was  that 
produced  by  the  Faculty  of  Medicine 
at  Harvard  University  in  March,  1990. 

T he  Faculty  of  Medicine  here  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  produced  a 
discussion  paper  a few  months  later 
dealing  with  some  of  these  same 
issues.  The  document,  “Developing 
Industry  Relationships  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  and  the  Affiliated 
Teaching  Hospitals”,  was  not, 
however,  subsequently  brought 
forward  for  action.  In  part,  this  was 
because  the  administration  was  forced 
to  deal  with  immediate  specific 
allegations  of  impropriety  and  in  part 
it  was  because  the  person  who  was 
primarily  responsible  for  preparing 
the  discussion  paper  moved  on  to 
become  the  Dean  of  Medicine  at 
another  major  University.  More 
recently,  a Committee  chaired  by 
former  Dean  Fred  Lowy  has  been 
working  on  a Faculty  policy  to 
promote  ethical  research  in  medicine. 

I have  met  with  Professor  Lowy  on  a 
number  of  occasions  and  have 
profited  from  our  discussions.  He  and 
his  Committee  are  anxious  to  develop 
detailed  conflict  of  interest  guidelines 
that  may  in  part  flow  from  my  Report 
and  that  will  form  part  of  the  Faculty 
policy  on  ethical  research. 


Industry/University 

Relations 

A case  at  Harvard  University  a few 
years  ago  illustrates  the  problems  that 
may  arise  when  a researcher  has  a 
financial  interest  in  an  outside 
company  which  is  supporting  his  or 
her  research.  Two  medical 
researchers  at  Harvard  Medical 
School  had  a major  grant  from  NIH  to 
clinically  test  an  ophthalmic 
ointment.  It  was  later  discovered  that 
they  had  a large  equity  interest  in  the 
company  that  owned  the  rights  to  the 
ointment.  They  were  alleged  to  have 
profited  from  the  sale  of  their  shares 
and  to  have  delayed  publication  of 
data  showing  that  the  drug  was 
ineffective.  The  Dean  of  the  Harvard 
Medical  School  acknowledged  that  a 
“significant  conflict  of  interest 
occurred”  and  NIH  discontinued 
their  grant  (Science,  December  16, 
1988,  vol.  242,  pp.  1497-99;  Nature, 
October  27,  1988,  vol.  335,  p.  754, 
December  8,  1988,  vol.  336,  p.  506). 

In  1984,  a detailed  report  to  the 
Principal  of  McGill  University  was 
prepared  by  Alex  Paterson,  Q.C.  on 
the  mistrust  and  concern  that  arose  in 
the  Department  of  Microbiology  and 
Immunology  when  two  researchers, 
one  of  whom  was  the  Chair,  invented 
a new  product  and  transferred  it  to  a 
“spin-off’  company  in  exchange  for 
shares.  The  Paterson  report 
recommended  that  the  University 
adopt  policies  and  regulations  to  deal 
with  the  problems  arising  in  these 
situations  and  the  following  year 
McGill  passed  a number  of  conflict  of 
interest  rules. 

The  link  between  Universities  and 
industry  in  North  America  over  the 
past  decade  has  been  dramatic, 
particularly  in  the  field  of 
biotechnology.  One  American  scholar 
has  pointed  out  the  potential  conflicts 
of  interest  in  this  area  (M.  Kenney, 
Biotechnology:  The  University-Industrial 
Complex,  1986  at  p.  1 13): 

“Conflicts  of  interest  in 
biotechnology  stem  from  the  fact 
that  nearly  all  of  the  biotechnology 
researchers  have  university 
appointments  and  yet  work  for  and 
sometimes  own  substantial 
interests  in  companies  that  are 
commercializing  biotechnological 
research.  Among  the  manifestations 
of  these  conflicts  are  the  use  of 
students  and  university  equipment 
for  private  gain,  the  division  of 
working  time  in  such  a way  as  to 
slight  the  university,  the  shifting  of 
research  to  accommodate  corporate 
sponsors,  the  transfer  of  patentable 
inventions  from  the  university  to 
private  laboratories,  and  the 
suppressing  of  research  results”. 

Are  Our  Policies 
Adequate? 

The  University  of  Toronto  has  a large 
number  of  policies  dealing  with 
conflicts  of  interest  and  conflicts  of 
commitment.  Are  our  policies 
adequate?  While  many  of  our  policies 
are  sound,  they  are  generally 
inaccessible,  being  scattered  in 
various  Governing  Council  and 
administrative  documents  and  policy 
statements.  Moreover,  many  of  the 
policies  have  not  kept  up  with  new 
developments,  such  as  the  previously 
mentioned  growing  collaboration 
between  universities  and  industry. 

Some  of  the  policies  have  not  been 
updated  for  almost  twenty  years.  In 
1972,  the  University  adopted  a policy 
on  Supplementary  Income  and 
Related  Activities.  This  document, 
often  referred  to  as  the  Crispo  rules 
(named  after  the  Chair  of  the 
Committee  that  brought  in  the  policy, 
Professor  John  Crispo),  deals  with 
conflicts  of  commitment  and  a 
number  of  conflict  of  interest 
situations,  such  as  the  hiring  of 
relatives.  These  rules  have  held  up 
fairly  well  over  the  years,  but  need 
some  rethinking  and  updating. 


The  Crispo  report  made  the 
important  point  that  “conformity  with 
ethical  standards  is  primarily  the 
responsibility  of  the  individual  faculty 
member”.  The  same  point  was  made 
by  the  recent  Task  Force  on  Ethical 
Conduct  in  Research,  chaired  by 
Professor  Stephen  Waddams:  “So  far 
as  possible  we  think  it  desirable  for 
the  University  to  operate  on  the  basis 
of  collegial  trust”.  I agree  with  these 
statements  and  consequently  am  not 
proposing  detailed  exhaustive  rules. 
What  I have  concentrated  on  are 
general  principles  and  procedures 
whereby  a consensus  on  what  is 
proper  and  improper  can  emerge 
within  the  University,  particularly 
within  the  various  divisions  of  the 
University. 

When  Does  One  Have 
a Conflict  of  Interest? 

A conflict  of  interest  arises  when  one 
is  placed  in  a position  where  one’s 
personal  interest,  often  a financial 
interest,  conflicts  with  one’s 
obligation  to  or  the  interests  of  the 
institution.  We  are  all  constantly 
faced  with  actual  or  apparent  conflicts 
of  interest.  For  the  most  part,  we 
leave  it  to  the  member  of  the  staff  to 
use  his  or  her  best  judgment  to 
balance  conflicting  interests.  In 
certain  situations,  however,  it  is  wise 
to  devise  mechanisms  to  ensure  that 
the  resolution  of  the  conflict  is  not 
left  solely  to  the  individual.  These 
mechanisms  could,  for  example, 
include  prohibiting  the  conduct 
outright,  or  requiring  simple 
disclosure  of  the  conflict  to  someone 
else  or,  possibly,  making  the 
information  publicly  available,  or 
requiring  approval  of  the  conduct  in 
advance.  In  some  cases,  to  leave  the 
resolution  of  the  conflict  solely  to  the 
person  that  is  faced  with  it  might 
result  in  improper  decisions  being 
made  because  of  the  natural  tendency 
for  many  persons  to  favour  their  own 
personal  interest.  This  is,  of  course, 
not  true  in  all  cases.  Some  will  bend 
over  backwards  to  resist  a temptation. 
But,  even  in  these  cases  there  may  be 
the  appearance  of  a conflict  of 
interest. 

The  result  of  not  dealing  adequately 
with  real  or  apparent  conflicts  of 
interest  is  that  there  is  an  inevitable 
reduction  of  trust  and  confidence  in 
the  integrity  of  the  institution  by  the 
public  and  by  participants  within  the 
institution.  (See  generally,  the  Spring 
1991  issue  of  Canadian  Public 
Administration.)  These  concerns  are  as 
applicable  to  universities  as  they  are 
to  governments  and  financial 
institutions. 

Reporting  Conflicts  of 
Interest 

All  members  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  academic  and 
administrative,  should  be  encouraged 
to  discuss  all  potential  significant 
conflicts  of  interest  with  the  person  to 
whom  they  report.  This  simple 
requirement  is  my  major 
recommendation.  It  will  go  some 
considerable  way  to  solving  most 
potential  conflict  of  interest  problems 
within  the  University.  Specific 
applications  of  the  principle  will  be 
developed  in  later  sections  of  this 
report.  A potential  conflict  should  be 
considered  significant  if  a reasonable 
outside  observer  would  conclude, 
knowing  the  facts,  that  the  matter 
should  have  been  discussed  with  the 
person  to  whom  reports  are  usually 
made.  Thus  my  first  recommendation 
is  as  follows: 

1 . A member  of  the  academic 

or  administrative  staff  has  an 
obligation  to  report  and  discuss 
with  the  person  to  whom  he  or 
she  reports  all  real  or  apparent 
significant  conflicts  of  interest. 

A conflict  is  significant  if  the 
staff  member  believes  it  is 
significant  or  if  an  objective 
outside  observer  would  consider 
that  it  should  be  discussed  with 
the  person  to  whom  reports  are 
usually  made. 
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Of  course,  the  person  to  whom 
reports  are  made  should  not  also  have 
an  interest  in  the  issue.  Many  of  the 
cases  that  have  caused  problems  in 
the  past  throughout  North  America 
have  been  cases  in  which  the  Chair  of 
the  department  had  a financial  stake 
in  the  matter  giving  rise  to  the 
conflict.  'This  was  true  in  both  the 
Harvard  and  McGill  incidents 
discussed  earlier. 

2.  If  the  person  to  whom 
reports  are  normally  made  has  an 
interest  in  the  matter  to  be 
discussed,  then  the  report  should 
be  made  to  the  person  at  the  next 
higher  level  of  authority. 

A Code  of  Conduct 

The  guiding  principle  set  out  above 
and  its  specific  application  described 
in  the  following  sections  dealing  with 
conflicts  of  interest  and  commitment 
could  form  a separate  Code  of 
Conduct  on  Conflicts  of  Interest. 

Such  a Code  would  clearly  be  more 
accessible  to  staff  members  than  the 
existing  scattered  policies.  The  Code 
would  refer  in  appropriate  cases  to 
the  more  detailed  provisions  in  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies  and  other 
sources. 

Most  large  corporations  and  public 
enterprises  have  very  readable  Codes 
of  Conduct  dealing  with  conflicts  of 
interest  and  other  matters  relating  to 
the  obligations  of  employees.  As 
previously  mentioned,  the  Audit 
Committee  of  the  Business  Board  of 
Governing  Council  has  recommended 
that  the  University  adopt  a similar 
approach. 

Whether  such  a comprehensive  Code 
would  be  desirable  is  not  strictly 
within  my  terms  of  reference. 
Certainly  in  the  area  of  financial 
accountability  and  conflicts  of 
interest,  an  easily  understood  Code 
would  be  desirable.  It  would  be  more 
difficult,  however,  to  cover  topics 
such  as  teaching  and  research  in  a 
simplified  Code  of  Conduct.  If  the 
University  decides  to  produce  such  a 
Code  of  Conduct,  the  document 
resulting  from  this  Report  dealing 
with  conflicts  of  interest  and 
commitment  would  form  an  integral 
part  of  the  Code. 

3.  A Code  of  Conduct  dealing 
with  conflicts  of  interest  and 
commitment  should  be  adopted 
by  Governing  Council.  The 
document  should  be  accessible 
and  readable  and  should,  where 
necessary,  refer  to  the  more 
detailed  policies  found  in  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies  and  other 
sources. 

The  conflict  of  interest  Code,  which 
would  itself  be  included  in  the 
Manual  of  Staff  Policies,  should  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  all  staff 
members  each  year.  Faculty  members 
should  receive  a copy  of  the  Code 
each  year  at  the  same  time  as  they  are 
asked  for  their  reports  on  outside 
activities,  as  required  by  the  Crispo 
rules.  Their  yearly  activities  reports 
should  set  out  any  potential 
significant  conflicts  of  interest  or 
declare  that  they  have  none.  (In  a 
later  section  I discuss  ways  to  obtain 
greater  compliance  with  the  Crispo 
rules.)  The  yearly  activity  report  by 
the  faculty  member  would  therefore 
serve  as  an  acknowledgment  that  he 
or  she  had  received  and  was  aware  of 
the  conflict  of  interest  policy.  If  a 
similar  reporting  opportunity  does  not 
now  exist  or  cannot  be  created  for 
members  of  the  administrative  staff, 
then  an  annual  signed  statement 
procedure  would  be  necessary,  at 
least  for  the  more  senior  members  of 
the  administrative  staff. 

4.  The  Code  relating  to 
conflicts  of  interest  should  be 
distributed  each  year  to  all 
academic  and  administrative 
staff  members  who  must 
acknowledge  that  they  are 
adhering  and  have  adhered  to 
the  Code. 


Conflicts  of  Interest 
and  the  Law 

It  should  be  noted  that  many  conflicts 
of  interest  will  be  held  hy  the  courts 
to  be  a breach  of  the  contract  of 
employment.  For  example,  a judge  of 
the  British  Columbia  Court  of  Appeal 
recently  stated  ( Durand v.  Quaker 
Oats,  1990): 

“It  is  ...  trite  law  that  in  a contract 
of  employment  there  is  an  implied 
duty  of  faithfulness  and  of  honesty 
owed  by  the  employee  to  the 
employer.  Breach  of  that  implied 
duty  has  long  been  held  to  be 
cause  for  dismissal,  the  principal 
reason  being  because  of  the  ... 
confidence  and  trust  which  must 
exist  between  employer  and 
employee,  particularly  if  the 
employee  is  in  a responsible 
position”. 

Moreover,  many  conflict  of  interest 
situations  may  also  be  a breach  of  a 
fiduciary  duty.  In  a memorandum  to 
me  prepared  by  Professor  Jacob 
Ziegel  of  the  Faculty  of  Law,  it  is 
stated: 

“There  is  no  doubt  that  University 
teachers,  researchers  and 
administrators  will  be  regarded  as 
fiduciaries  for  some  or  all 
purposes”. 

Professor  Ziegel  analyses  the  many 
possible  civil  actions  that  the 
University  could  bring  and  concludes 
his  analysis  with  the  following 
statement  of  the  consequences  of  a 
breach  of  a fiduciary  obligation: 

“The  consequences  are  severe, 
even  draconian,  and  are  designed 
to  discourage  the  fiduciary  from 
being  even  tempted  to  breach  his 
or  her  obligations  ...  The  lessons  to 
be  derived  from  this  brief 
exposition  of  legal  principles  is 
clear.  'The  law  imposes  a very  high 
standard  of  probity  and  integrity  on 
University  teachers,  administrators 
and  researchers,  and  puts  at  the 
University’s  disposal  a very 
powerful  array  of  sanctions  to 
discourage  these  individuals  from 
pursuing  their  own  interests  at  the 
expense  of  the  University’s.” 

Let  us  look  at  a number  of  specific- 
problem  areas.  The  specific  issues 
that  I have  dealt  with  here  are,  of 
course,  not  exhaustive  of  the  range  of 
possible  conflicts  of  interest.  No 
doubt  others  will  emerge  as  we 
become  more  sensitive  to  these 
issues.  In  the  absence  of  a specific 
policy  on  a particular  matter,  the 
general  rule  would  apply  that 
significant  conflicts  of  interest  should 
be  discussed  with  the  person  to 
whom  reports  are  usually  made. 

Hiring  Relatives 

There  are  a number  of  current 
University  policies  relating  to  the 
employment  of  relatives.  The 
concern  here  is  that  a person  may  be 
swayed  by  personal  considerations  in 
hiring  a family  member  when  the 
person  hired  may  not,  in  fact,  be  the 
best  person  for  the  job.  This  is 
undesirable  for  the  University  and 
unfair  to  other  potential  applicants. 

The  1972  Statement  on 
Supplementary  Income  and  Related 
Activities  provides  in  its  Code  of 
Ethics  that  “A  staff  member  should 
avoid  the  following  potential  conflicts 
of  interest  unless,  after  full 
consultation,  he  has  the  approval  of 
the  Llniversity  officer  to  whom  he  is 
responsible:  ...  hire  any  member  of  his 
immediate  family  as  an  employee  or 
consultant  for  any  project  supported 
by  funds  administered  through  the 
University”.  Although  the  reference 
in  the  Supplementary  Income  Policy 
to  “staff  member”  could  be 
interpreted  to  include  administrative 
staff,  it  is  clear  from  the  policy  as  a 
whole  that  only  academic  staff  were 
meant  to  be  included.  In  my  opinion, 
the  same  rule  should  apply  to  both 
academic  and  administrative  staff. 


In  1984,  the  then  Provost,  Frank 
Iacobucci,  supplemented  this  policy 
with  respect  to  the  hiring  of  relatives 
on  research  awards.  Approval  for  such 
employment  is  now  required  by  the 
Chair,  then  by  the  Faculty  Dean,  and 
finally  by  the  Vice-President, 

Research  and  International  Relations. 
At  each  level  the  investigator  is 
responsible  for  “justifying  the  request 
to  hire  a family  member  and 
indicating  that  there  was  no  other 
qualified  person  who  could  fulfil  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position”. 

Some  would  like  an  outright 
prohibition  on  hiring  relatives.  There 
are  situations,  however,  where  such 
hiring  is  justified.  Moreover,  it  is 
possible  that  an  outright  prohibition 
would  be  considered  a violation  of 
Human  Rights  legislation.  It  is  better, 
in  my  opinion,  to  permit  hiring,  but  to 
make  it  difficult  to  do  so,  as  our 
present  policy  does  for  research 
awards. 

Note  that  this  stringent  vice- 
presidential  approval  mechanism  now 
applies  only  to  research  awards.  If  it  is 
desirable  in  that  area  - and  I believe 
it  is  because  of  the  sensitivity  of  this 
particular  issue  - then  it  should  apply 
to  the  use  of  all  funds  administered 
by  the  University.  So,  for  example,  a 
person  engaged  in  a project  or  activity 
using  departmental  funds  or  funds 
from  gifts  to  the  University  should 
require  clearance  by  an  appropriate 
vice-president  before  a close  relative 
can  be  hired. 

There  is  a danger,  documented  in 
some  of  the  cases  in  other 
universities,  that  investigators  will 
hire  each  other’s  spouses  or  relatives. 
This  may  in  some  cases  be  legitimate; 
but  it  may  be  designed  to  get  around 
rules  respecting  the  hiring  of 
relatives.  If  it  is  the  latter  case,  then  it 
would  be  improper.  The  rules  should 
refer  to  hiring  “directly  or  indirectly”. 

Should  “immediate  family”  member 
be  defined?  I think  it  is  better  to 
leave  it  somewhat  vague.  To  define  it 
would  require  a very  complex  clause 
which  would  detract  from  the 
accessibility  of  the  Code  - and  yet 
still  leave  gaps.  If  there  is  doubt,  then 
approval  should  be  sought.  The 
provision  should  include  persons  with 
whom  the  staff  member  is  involved  in 
an  intimate  personal  relationship. 

5 . A member  of  the  academic 

or  administrative  staff  of  the 
University  should  not  directly  or 
indirectly  hire  any  member  of  his 
or  her  immediate  family  or  a 
person  with  whom  there  exists 
an  intimate  personal 
relationship  as  an  employee  or 
consultant  for  any  project  or 
activity  supported  by  hinds 
administered  through  the 
University  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  person  to  whom 
the  staff  member  reports,  as  well 
as  other  levels  in  the  chain  of 
reporting  up  to  and  including 
the  appropriate  vice-president. 
At  each  level,  the  person  asking 
for  approval  would  have  to  show 
that  there  was  no  other  qualified 
person  who  could  fulfil  the 
responsibilities  of  the  position. 

Supervising  Relatives 

There  is  no  prohibition  in  the 
University  against  members  of  the 
same  family  being  employed  by  the 
University.  Relatives  should  have  an 
equal  opportunity  of  being  hired  in 
the  University.  It  would,  no  doubt,  be 
contrary  to  the  Ontario  Human 
Rights  C^de  to  have  an  outright 
prohibition  or  even  a requirement 
that  “no  other  qualified  person”  be 
available.  A 1980  University  policy 
relating  to  the  employment  of  family 
members  by  administrative  staff 
specifically  states  that  “there  should 
be  no  general  prohibition  on  the 
grounds  of  family  relationship  against 
persons  being  employed  within  the 
University  or  in  the  same 
department”. 

It  is  particularly  necessary,  however, 
to  avoid  conflicts  of  interest  in  such 
cases.  As  the  1980  policy  states: 


“situations  are  to  be  avoided  which 
could  possibly  involve  or  lead  to  a 
conflict  of  interest.  The  following 
are  examples  of  conflict  of  interest, 
but  are  not  intended  to  be 
comprehensive:  having  direct 
supervisory  responsibility  for,  or 
taking  part  in,  proceedings 
affecting  the  hiring,  promotion, 
salary  or  leave  of  spouse  or  relative, 
or  situations  which  could  give  rise 
to  risk  in  sound  internal  control  and 
accounting  practices”. 

A similar  rule  should  be  applicable  to 
all  staff  in  the  University. 

6.  A member  of  the  academic 

or  administrative  staff  of  the 
University  should  avoid  conflicts 
of  interest  relating  to  the 
employment  in  the  University  of 
a member  of  his  or  her  immediate 
family  or  a person  with  whom 
there  exists  an  intimate  personal 
relationship.  A conflict  would 
exist,  for  example,  if  the  staff 
member  had  direct  supervisory 
responsibility  for  or  took  part  in 
proceedings  affecting  such 
matters  as  the  hiring,  promotion, 
salary,  leave,  approval  of 
expenses,  or  discipline  of  the 
person  employed.  In  order  to 
engage  in  such  supervision  or 
other  activity,  the  staff  member 
would  first  have  to  obtain  the 
consent  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  or  she  reports. 

Evaluation  of 
Academic  Work  of 
Relatives 

Here  again,  the  University  has  a 
number  of  policies  dealing  with 
conflicts  of  interest. 

The  University  Grading  Practices 
Policy,  approved  in  1986,  contains  the 
following  provision: 

“Where  the  instructor  or  a student 
has  a conflict  of  interest,  or  is  in  a 
situation  where  a fair  and  objective 
assessment  may  not  be  possible, 
this  should  be  disclosed  to  the  chair 
or  division  head  who  shall  take 
steps  to  ensure  fairness  and 
objectivity". 

Further,  the  Code  of  Behaviour  on 
Academic  Matters  makes  it  an 
offence  for  an  instructor  “to  evaluate 
academic  work  by  a student  by 
reference  to  any  criterion  that  does 
not  relate  to  its  merit,  to  the  time 
within  which  it  is  to  be  submitted  or 
to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  to  be 
performed”. 

The  Canadian  Association  of 
University  Teachers  has  a more 
specific  rule: 

“Where  an  academic  staff  member 
and  a student  are  in  a close 
personal  relationship  (such  as  being 
spouses  to  one  another,  parent  and 
child,  or  siblings)  such  that  there  is, 
or  may  be  perceived  to  be,  a 
conflict  of  interest  or  possible 
favouritism,  then  the  staff  member 
should  decline  or  terminate  a 
supervisory  or  evaluative  role  with 
respect  to  the  student  in  question, 
and,  when  necessary,  make 
appropriate  alternative 
arrangements  for  the  supervision 
and/or  evaluation  of  the  student’s 
work,  including  if  necessary, 
appointing  a supervisor  from 
another  university”. 

Some  Universities,  such  as  York,  also 
specifically  discourage  persons  in  a 
close  personal  relationship  with  the 
instructor  from  taking  the  instructor’s 
course.  That  would  be  the  advice  that 
I expect  a Chair  or  Dean  would 
normally  give,  except  when  the 
course  is  a required  one  that  is  only 
taught  by  that  instructor.  Perhaps  we 
should  have  a rule  preventing  the 
enrolment  in  a course  where  there  is  a 
close  personal  relationship  with  the 
instructor  without  the  consent  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  instructor 
reports.  Instructors  would,  of  course, 
include  teaching  assistants. 

Building  on  the  Grading  Practices 
Policy,  a rule  could  read  as  follows: 
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7.(A)  Where  the  instructor  or 
student  has  a conflict  of  interest, 
or  is  in  a situation  where  a fair 
and  objective  assessment  may 
not  be  possible,  this  should  be 
disclosed  to  the  Chair  or  Dean 
(or  other  comparable  division 
head)  who  shall  take  steps  to 
ensure  fairness  and  objectivity. 

(B)  The  consent  of  the  Chair  or 
Dean  should  be  required  before 
the  student  can  enrol  or 
continue  in  the  specific  course. 

(C)  The  instructor  should 
normally  be  required  to  decline 
or  terminate  a supervisory  or 
evaluative  role  with  respect  to 
the  student  in  question  and, 
when  necessary,  make 
appropriate  alternative 
arrangements  for  the 
supervision  and  evaluation  of 
the  student’s  work,  including,  if 
necessary,  appointing  a 
supervisor  or  evaluator  from 
another  University. 

(D)  A fair  and  objective 
assessment  will  be  considered 
not  possible  if  the  instructor  and 
student  are  part  of  the  same 
immediate  family  or  if  there 
exists  an  intimate  personal 
relationship  between  them. 

Purchasing, 
Safeguarding  and 
Disposal  of  Assets 

There  is  obviously  a potential  conflict 
of  interest  if  a person  purchases 
equipment,  supplies  or  services  from 
a company  with  which  he  or  she  has 
an  interest,  or  uses  University 
facilities  or  services  for  personal 
purposes,  or  disposes  of  University 
assets  to  himself  or  herself  or  family. 

The  Code  of  Ethics  contained  in  the 
1972  policy  on  Supplementary 
Income  and  Related  Activities  states 
that: 

“A  staff  member  should  avoid  the 
following  potential  conflicts  of 
interest  unless,  after  full 
consultation,  he  has  the  approval  of 
the  University  officer  to  whom  he 
is  responsible:  ...  (a)  authorize  the 
purchase  by  the  University  of 
equipment,  supplies  or  services 
from  a source  in  which  he  or  his 
family  has  a substantial  interest”. 

This  is  a sound  statement  of  policy. 
The  word  “substantial”  was  probably 
included  to  exclude  holdings  through 
mutual  funds,  pension  funds  or  very 
small  holdings  of  shares.  It  seems  a 
reasonably  acceptable  term  to 
accomplish  that  objective.  Perhaps 
the  word  “significant”  would  be 
better.  Further,  it  would  be  wise  to 
add  the  words  “directly  or  indirectly”. 
The  Crispo  rules  used  the  word 
“family”  in  this  section  and 
“immediate  family”  with  respect  to 
hiring  relatives.  It  seems  to  me  that 
both  provisions  should  use  the  same 
term.  Moreover,  the  policy  should 
apply  to  both  academic  and 
administrative  staff. 

Approval  should  also  be  sought  if  an 
instructor  requires  students  to 
purchase  equipment  or  books  from  a 
source  in  which  he  or  she  has  a 
significant  interest.  Whether  there 
should  be  a specific  University-wide 
rule  relating  to  cases  where  the 
instructor  requires  students  to 
purchase  a text  on  which  the 
instructor  receives  royalties  is  an  issue 
which  I have  not  explored  in  detail 
and  which  may  require  further 
consideration.  In  the  absence  of  a 
specific  rule,  however,  as  previously 
discussed,  the  general  rule  would 
apply  that  a significant  conflict  of 
interest  should  be  discussed  with  the 
person  to  whom  reports  are  usually 
made. 

In  line  with  the  suggested  language 
in  the  previous  sections,  the  policy 
could  be  phrased  as  follows: 


8.  A member  of  the  academic 
or  administrative  staff  of  the 
University  should  not  authorize 
the  purchase  by  the  University 
or  require  the  purchase  by 
students  of  equipment,  supplies 
or  services  from  a source  in 
which  the  staff  member  or  his  or 
her  immediate  family  or  a 
person  with  whom  there  exists 
an  intimate  personal 
relationship  directly  or 
indirectly  has  a significant 
interest  without  the  approval  of 
the  person  to  whom  he  or  she 
reports. 

It  would  assist  the  enforcement  of  the 
provision  if  all  purchase  requisitions, 
payment  authorizations,  or  claims  for 
reimbursement  contained  a statement 
that  the  claimant  or  his  or  her  family 
did  not  have  an  interest  in  the  source 
from  whom  the  goods  or  services 
were  being  purchased. 

9.  Purchase  requisitions, 
payment  authorizations, 
reimbursement  claims  and 
similar  documents  should 
contain  a statement  that  except 
as  noted  the  person  signing  the 
document  does  not  and,  as  far  as 
he  or  she  is  aware,  his  or  her 
immediate  relatives  do  not  have 
an  interest  in  the  source  from 
whom  the  goods  or  services  are 
purchased. 

The  University  has  detailed  rules 
with  respect  to  purchasing  policy. 

The  Provincial  Auditor  pointed  out  in 

1990  that  these  rules  were  not  always 
carefully  followed.  Competitive 
quotes  were  not  in  some  cases 
obtained.  As  the  Provincial  Auditor 
stated,  “bypassing  the  Purchasing 
Department  may  allow  conflict-of- 
interest  situations  to  go  undetected”. 
The  Provincial  Auditor  went  on  to 
state: 

“During  the  1989  fiscal  year,  there 
were  complaints  filed  with  the 
University’s  Ombudsman  that  an 
employee  purchased  equipment 
and  supplies  for  the  University 
from  his  own  company.  This 
practice  had  gone  undetected  for  a 
number  of  years  because  the 
employee  purchased  materials  only 
for  the  area  that  he  supervised. 
Failure  to  comply  with  prudent 
purchasing  policies  exacerbate  the 
risk  of  such  incidences  occurring.” 

Improvements  in  the  administration 
of  the  policy  have  recently  been 
made.  Specific  reference  should  be 
made  in  a Conflict  of  Interest 
document  to  the  detailed  rules  on 
purchasing  policy. 

Conflicts  of  interest  can  also  arise 
with  respect  to  the  safeguarding  and 
disposal  of  assets.  The  Provincial 
Auditor  also  criticized  the  University 
with  respect  to  these  practices.  Steps 
have  now  been  taken  to  improve  the 
University  procedures.  On  June  25, 

1991  the  Business  Board  approved  a 
policy  on  the  “use  of  fixed  assets 
away  from  University  premises”  as 
well  as  a policy  on  “disposal  of  fixed 
assets  and  allocation  of  proceeds  of 
disposition”.  Specific  reference 
should  also  be  made  to  these  policies 
in  any  Conflict  of  Interest  Code. 

10.  A Code  of  Conduct 
relating  to  conflicts  of  interest 
should  specifically  draw 
attention  to  the  University 
policies  on  purchasing, 
safeguarding  and  disposal  of 
assets. 

Approving  Expenses 

One  important  technique  for  helping 
to  prohibit  expenditures  made  for 
strictly  personal  purposes  is  to  require 
that  all  expense  claims  be  approved 
by  the  person  to  whom  the  claimant 
reports.  In  February,  1985  President 
Connell  set  out  this  sensible 
guideline: 
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“Effective  immediately,  all  claims 
for  reimbursement  of  expenses 
must  be  approved  by  someone 
other  than  the  claimant ...  The 
basic  approval  requirement  will  be 
on  a one-over-one  basis,  whereby 
the  person  to  whom  the  claimant 
reports  will  be  the  approver ...  All 
personal  claims  for  reimbursement 
of  expenses  must  be  reviewed  and 
approved  regardless  of  the  funding 
source  (e.g.  research  grants, 
operating  budget,  etc.).  The 
existence  of  a travel  or  personal 
expense  budget  does  not  remove 
the  need  for  approval  of  an 
individual  claim”. 

'The  policy  goes  on  to  state  that  “the 
approval  of  expense  claims  may  not 
be  delegated  to  a lower  level  of 
authority”.  This  policy  should,  of 
course,  be  carried  over  to  the  conflict 
of  interest  guidelines. 

Should  all  personal  expenses  be 
approved  by  the  person  to  whom 
reports  are  made,  including  purchase 
requisitions?  This  might  provide 
some  safeguard  against,  for  example, 
the  use  of  funds  for  purposes  not 
contemplated  by  a donor.  But 
requiring  a second  signature  in  all 
cases  would  probably  impose  too 
great  a burden  on  Chairs.  There  are  a 
great  number  of  purchase  requisitions 
by  principal  investigators  for  routine 
supplies  and  other  expenses.  To  meet 
this  concern,  there  could  be  a 
monetary  limit  of,  say,  $1,000  for 
purchase  requisitions  above  which 
the  Chair  or  Dean’s  signature  would 
be  required.  Moreover,  in  the  cases 
where  such  a requirement  would  still 
create  a real  and  unnecessary  burden 
on  the  Chair,  an  exemption  procedure 
could  be  permitted.  Another  concern 
is  that  the  majority  of  purchase 
requisitions  in  the  University  are  now 
handled  through  computers  and  thus 
requiring  a second  authorization 
could  create  administrative  problems. 
Because  of  these  concerns,  there  may 
be  some  difficulty  in  implementing  a 
rule  requiring  a second  “signature”.  I 
suggest  that  the  administration 
explore  the  feasibility  of 
implementing  a scheme  as  discussed 
in  this  paragraph. 

11.  All  personal  expense  claims 
involving  funds  administered  by 
the  University  should  require 
the  signature  of  the  person  to 
whom  reports  are  made.  The 
University  should  explore  the 
feasibility  of  requiring  approval 
of  all  purchase  requisitions  of 
over,  say,  $1,000  for  goods  and 
services  to  be  used  primarily  by 
the  requisitioner. 

Acceptance  of  Gifts 

Accepting  bribes,  kickbacks  or  secret 
commissions  is  not  only  a breach  of 
one’s  employment  contract  and 
fiduciary  duty  but  it  is  also  an  offence 
under  section  426  of  the  Criminal 
Code.  On  the  other  hand,  most 
institutions  and  businesses  permit 
employees  to  accept  minor  gifts  and 
tokens  of  appreciation.  How  should 
the  line  between  what  is  permissible 
and  impermissible  be  drawn? 

The  University  purchasing  policy 
provides  as  follows: 

“The  acceptance  of  gifts  in  any 
form  from  anyone  doing  business 
with  or  soliciting  business  from  the 
University  is  not  permitted.  The 
only  permissible  exceptions  to  this 
are  token  courtesies  which  do  not 
place  the  recipient  under  any 
obligation”. 

A similar  rule  should  apply  in  all 
situations,  not  just  purchasing,  and  to 
all  University  staff. 
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Many  businesses  have  a provision 
stating  that  if  a gift  (including 
entertainment)  exceeds  a certain 
specific  monetary  value  then  it  must 
be  disclosed  to  the  person  to  whom 
reports  are  made.  The  Ontario 
Government  Members’  Conflict  of 
Interest  Act  provides  that  if  a gift 
exceeds  $200  in  value,  or  if  the  total 
value  received  from  one  source  in  a 
twelve  month  period  exceeds  $200, 
then  the  member  must  report  the  fact 
to  the  Conflicts  of  Interest 
Commission.  The  Premier’s 
guidelines  respecting  cabinet 
ministers  and  parliamentary  assistants 
has  reduced  the  reporting  threshold 
to  $100  and  the  Standing  Committee 
on  the  Administration  of  Justice 
recommended  in  September,  1991 
that  the  $100  rule  apply  to  all 
members.  In  my  opinion,  a rule 
specifying  a dollar  figure  is  not 
necessary  in  the  University.  The 
principal  gifts  received  in  the 
University  are  probably  books  which 
in  many  cases  would  exceed  a stated 
monetary  value.  It  is  better  to  have  a 
general  rule  similar  to  the  present 
purchasing  policy. 

12.  The  acceptance  of  gifts  in 
any  form  by  a member  of  the 
academic  or  administrative  staff 
from  anyone  doing  business 
with  or  soliciting  business  from 
the  University  is  not  permitted. 
This  prohibition  would  also 
apply  to  gifts  from  applicants  or 
students.  The  only  permissible 
exceptions  to  this  are  minor  gifts 
and  token  courtesies  which  do 
not  place  the  recipient  under 
any  obligation.  If  there  is  any 
doubt  about  whether  a gift  may 
be  accepted,  the  staff  member 
should  report  the  gift  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  or  she 
reports  and,  where  appropriate, 
that  person  may  permit  the 
recipient  to  keep  the  gift.  In 
other  cases,  the  gift  will  become 
the  property  of  the  University  or 
be  returned  to  the  donor. 

Using  Inside 
Information 

It  is  a breach  of  the  employment 
contract  and  in  many  situations  also  a 
breach  of  a fiduciary  duty  to  take 
improper  advantage  of  confidential 
inside  information.  So,  for  example,  a 
person  in  an  office  assembling  land 
for  the  University  should  not 
purchase  property  in  that  specific 
geographical  area  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  a potential  rise  in 
property  values.  This  issue  does  not 
come  up  in  the  University  as  often  as 
it  does  in  the  corporate  world  because 
universities  do  not  have  publicly 
traded  shares  which  change  in  value. 
Still,  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
policy  dealing  with  the  matter.  It 
might  read  as  follows: 

13.  No  member  of  the 
academic  or  administrative  staff 
may  take  improper  financial  or 
other  advantage  of  confidential 
information  acquired  through 
the  University. 


Disclosure  of 
Financial  Holdings 

Both  the  Federal  and  Ontario 
Governments  require  disclosure  by 
members  of  Parliament  and  the 
Legislature  and  certain  senior  civil 
servants  of  their  investments.  Most 
faculty  members  and  administrators 
at  Universities  do  not  normally  have 
opportunities  to  influence  decisions 
which  could  affect  the  value  of  their 
investments  - assuming  they  have 
investments  - and  thus  a University- 
wide policy  of  disclosure  of  financial 
holdings  is  not  needed.  But  in  the 
case  of  some  administrators,  such  as 
Vice  Presidents  and  certain  other 
administrators  (for  example,  the 
Comptroller,  the  head  of  purchasing, 
and  the  assistant  vice-president  in 
charge  of  physical  resources), 
reporting  business  relationships  and 
holdings  (with  the  exception  of  such 
things  as  one’s  home,  mutual  funds, 
government  securities  and  pension 
funds)  to  the  person  to  whom  reports 
are  made  helps  to  ensure  that 
potential  conflicts  of  interest  are 
known  in  advance  and  therefore 
avoided.  The  reports  would  be  kept 
confidential,  unless  an  issue  later 
arose  requiring  their  disclosure  or 
unless  the  conflict  was  such  that 
public  disclosure  is  desirable. 
President  Prichard,  1 should  add,  has 
followed  the  practice  of  reporting  his 
relationships  and  property  and 
financial  holdings  to  the  Chair  of  the 
Governing  Council. 

14.  The  President  of  the 
University  should  report  his  or 
her  business  relationships  and 
property  and  financial  holdings 
to  the  Chair  of  the  Governing 
Council,  and  other  senior 
administrators  designated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  President 
should  report  their  holdings  to 
the  persons  to  whom  they 
report.  The  reports  would  be 
kept  confidential  unless  an  issue 
later  arose  requiring  their 
disclosure  or  unless  the  person 
to  whom  the  report  is  made 
concludes  that  public  disclosure 
is  desirable.  Government 
securities,  guaranteed 
investment  certificates,  mutual 
funds  and  pension  funds,  etc. 
need  not  be  disclosed.  The 
Ontario  Government  rules  with 
respect  to  disclosure  and 
exemptions  from  disclosure 
could  serve  as  the  model  for  the 
University. 

The  Ontario  Government  also 
requires  divestiture  of  business 
holdings  for  cabinet  ministers  and 
parliamentary  assistants.  Without 
commenting  on  the  desirability  of 
such  a rule  at  the  cabinet  level,  it  is 
certainly  not  required  in  the 
universities.  There  may  be  situations, 
however,  where  some  of  the  person’s 
assets  should  be  disposed  of  or  placed 
in  a blind  trust,  but  that  can  be 
handled  on  a case-by-case  basis, 
following  the  disclosure  required 
above. 

Should  disclosure  of  relationships  and 
holdings  be  required  for  members  of 
Governing  Council?  Here  again,  one 
should  be  careful  not  to  require 
disclosure  unnecessarily.  A disclosure 
requirement  might  well  discourage 
persons  from  serving  on  Governing 
Council  and  might  be  resented  by 
many  who  do  serve.  Some  members 
holding  key  positions,  however,  such 
as  the  chair  and  vice-chair  of  the 
Governing  Council  and  the  chairs  and 
vice-chairs  of  the  Business  Board  and 
the  Audit  Committee,  should  report 
any  relationships  and  holdings  that 
might  be  materially  affected  by 
University  business  at  least  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Governing  Council 
and,  where  applicable,  to  the  chair 
and  vice-chair  of  the  body  above 
them.  This  is  not  meant  to  be  a 
disclosure  of  wealth,  but  simply  a 
disclosure  of  potentially  sensitive 
relationships  and  holdings. 


15.  The  chair  and  vice-chair  of 
the  Governing  Council  and 
chairs  and  vice-chairs  of 
Committees  of  Governing 
Council  primarily  handling 
financial  matters  should  disclose 
on  a confidential  basis  at  least  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Governing 
Council  and,  where  applicable, 
the  chair  and  vice-chair  of  the 
body  above  them  any  business 
relationships  and  property  and 
financial  holdings  that  might  be 
materially  affected  by  University 
business.  The  Governing 
Council  itself  should  develop  a 
workable  scheme. 

Voting 

Section  27  of  By-Law  number  2 of 
the  Governing  Council  provides  that: 

“any  member  of  the  Governing 
Council  who  is,  in  any  way,  directly 
or  indirectly  interested  in  any 
contract  or  transaction  being 
considered  by  the  Council  shall,  at 
any  meeting  of  the  Council  at 
which  such  contract  or  transaction 
is  being  considered,  declare  his 
interest  and  the  nature  and  extent 
thereof  and  shall  abstain  from 
participating  in  discussion  with 
respect  to  the  matter  and  from 
voting  thereon”. 

The  same  rule  applies  to  committees 
of  the  Governing  Council.  The  rule  is 
quite  wide,  stating  “in  any  way, 
directly  or  indirectly”.  A further 
subsection  permits  participation  and 
voting  if  the  member’s  interest 
“results,  directly  or  indirectly,  solely 
by  reason  of  being  a member  of  a 
constituency  of  the  Council  entitled 
to  membership  thereon",  such  as 
faculty  or  student  constituencies. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Governing 
Council  and  others  have  told  me  that 
these  rules  have  worked  and  are 
working  reasonably  well,  although 
there  will  always  be  difficult 
judgments  to  be  made  in  individual 
cases.  I assume  that  confidential 
documents  relating  to  the  transaction 
are,  as  a matter  of  practice,  not  sent  to 
the  person  with  a conflict  of  interest. 

I do  not  recommend  that  any  change 
be  made  in  the  Governing  Council 
rules. 

16.  No  change  is 
recommended  with  respect  to 
the  present  rules  regarding 
conflicts  of  interest  for  the 
Governing  Council  and  its 
committees. 

Discussion  and  voting  at  Faculty 
Council  or  at  the  department  level 
may  require  a somewhat  different 
rule.  Full  disclosure  of  the  conflict 
will,  of  course,  be  necessary.  As  in  the 
Governing  Council  rules,  there 
should  also  be  a prohibition  against 
voting  on  any  matter  where  the 
person  is  “in  any  way,  directly  or 
indirectly  interested  in  any  contract  or 
transaction”.  But  1 do  not  think  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  prevent  the  person 
from  participating  in  the  discussion, 
but  not  in  the  vote,  as  long  as  full 
disclosure  of  the  conflict  is  made  at 
the  meeting. 

17.  Faculties,  departments  and 
other  bodies  should  follow  the 
Governing  Council  rule  with 
respect  to  declaration  of  a 
conflict  of  interest  and  a 
prohibition  against  voting  with 
respect  to  any  contract  or 
transaction,  but  should  permit 
participation  in  the  discussion 
after  full  disclosure  at  the 
meeting. 


Decisions  within  the  University  are 
constantly  being  made  by  persons 
who  know  the  individual  who  is  the 
subject  of  the  decision.  This  is 
inevitable  in  a University  system 
where  peer  review  properly  plays 
such  a large  role.  Hiring  committees 
often  know  the  candidates  personally 
and  most  members  of  tenure  and 
promotions  committees  know  the 
persons  being  considered  for  tenure 
and  promotion  reasonably  well. 
Obviously,  the  candidate  cannot 
participate  in  the  decision  and  the 
promotions  policy  specifically 
requires  that  “a  Committee  member 
who  is  being  considered  for 
promotion  withdraw  from  that  part  of 
any  meeting  in  which  he  or  she  is 
being  discussed”.  Further,  the  tenure 
rules  provide  (s.23(b)  of  the  Policy 
and  Procedures  on  Academic- 
Appointments)  that  a person  denied 
tenure  has  the  right  to  appeal  because 
of  “improper  bias  or  motive  on  the 
part  of  any  member  of  the  tenure 
committee”. 

Similarly,  it  is  often  not  possible  to 
create  a committee  to  hear  an  appeal 
of  a student’s  grade  where  all 
members  of  the  committee  do  not 
know  the  student.  This,  however,  is 
not  true  for  the  Governing  Council’s 
Appeals  Committee  and  that 
Committee  does  not  ordinarily  ask  a 
member  to  sit  on  a case  being 
brought  by  the  student  from  the  same 
Faculty,  College  or  department  as  the 
member.  The  Governing  Council 
rules  also  allow  for  the  “withdrawal  of 
a member  because  of  personal 
knowledge  or  interest  in  a case”. 

In  my  view,  we  will  have  to  continue 
to  rely  on  Chairs  and  Deans  and 
others  to  set  up  committees  that  are 
not  improperly  biased  for  or  against 
the  student  appellant  or  candidate  for 
appointment,  tenure  or  promotion. 
Perhaps  we  should  have  a University- 
wide rule  which  adopts  the  language 
of  the  Academic  Appointments 
policy. 

18.  Members  of  appointments, 
tenure,  promotions,  student 
appeals,  and  other  such 
committees  within  the 
University  should  not  serve  on  a 
committee  in  a specific  case  if 
the  member  or  the  Chair  of  the 
committee  concludes  that  the 
member  has  an  improper  bias  or 
motive  for  or  against  the  person 
being  considered. 

Equity  Ownership  and 
Similar  Issues 

This  is  perhaps  the  most  difficult 
issue  with  which  I have  had  to  deal. 
This  University,  like  most  research 
universities,  has  been  encouraging 
“technology  transfer”.  The  new 
Inventions  Policy  and  the  University 
of  Toronto  Innovations  Foundation 
are  designed  to  accomplish  such 
transfers.  The  Faculty  of  Arts  and 
Science  has  recently  set  up  an  office 
to  develop  technology  transfer  and 
the  Faculty  of  Applied  Science  and 
Engineering  is  heavily  involved  in 
such  arrangements.  The  Faculty  of 
Medicine  wants  more  industry 
involvement,  stating  in  a document 
last  year  that  “in  recent  years  the 
number  of  scientist-industry 
relationships  and  the  amount  of 
industry-sponsored  research  funding 
has  been  relatively  low  in  comparison 
with  other  leading  medical  centres  on 
this  continent”.  The  document  went 
on  to  state  that  the  pattern  will  likely 
change  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine: 
“The  promise  of  the  Canadian 
pharmaceutical  industry  to  commit 
10%  of  its  gross  sales  to  research  and 
development  by  1996  is  a concrete 
example  of  the  opportunities  offered 
by  industry  which  will  provide  a 
welcome  boost  to  university  and 
hospital-based  medical  research”. 

Many  influential  bodies  have 
supported  this  approach.  The  Science 
Council  of  Canada,  for  example, 
stated  in  a 1988  Report  (Summary  of 
Report  29): 


“It  is  essential  that  a flexible  and 
supportive  environment  for 
industry  collaboration  be  fostered 
within  the  universities  so  that  they 
can  fulfil  their  potential  in 
contributing  to  Canada’s  economic- 
renewal.  Collaboration  with 
industry,  far  from  being  a 
distraction,  is  a necessary  part  of 
the  university’s  destiny”. 

The  collaboration  could  be  in  the 
form  of  direct  “investment”  by  an 
outside  company  in  a department 
with  a potential  licensing 
arrangement  for  products  developed, 
or  it  could  be  by  “spin-off’ 
companies  in  which  staff  have  a 
financial  interest,  or  by  a combination 
of  these  and  other  techniques. 

As  pointed  out  in  an  earlier  section, 
there  are  potential  dangers, 
particularly  with  spin-off  companies 
in  which  the  University  researcher 
owns  shares:  secrecy  within  the 
department,  reluctance  to  publish 
results  in  a timely  manner,  an  undue 
steering  effect  on  research,  the  use  of 
students  to  assist  the  business 
enterprise  rather  than  to  advance 
their  academic  work,  the  improper 
use  of  University  facilities,  support 
services,  equipment  and  supplies  for 
private  gain,  and  the  temptation  to 
present  research  results  that  help 
one’s  financial  position.  Of  course, 
none  of  these  dangers  may  in  fact 
occur,  but  there  is  always  the 
possibility  that  they  will.  Engineering 
Professors  Michael  Charles  and 
Joseph  Paradi  in  a recent  paper, 
“Spin-Off  Companies:  The  Toronto 
Experience”  (October,  1990) 
conclude  with  the  observation: 

“Such  arrangements,  which  are 
highly  desirable,  have  to  be 
handled  very  carefully  because  of 
the  reality  or  perception  of  conflict 
of  interest  when  an  individual 
holding  a financial  interest  in,  or  a 
personal  commitment  to  a spin-off 
company,  is  also  a supervisor  of 
university  based  research.  This  and 
related  areas  are  coming  under 
scrutiny  and  guidelines  being 
formulated.” 

How  should  the  University  handle 
this  dilemma?  All  significant 
University/Industry  relationships 
where  there  is  a potential  conflict  of 
interest  should,  of  course,  have  the 
approval  of  the  Chair  of  the 
department  and  the  Dean.  (The  word 
“Dean”  should  be  read  as  including 
other  division  heads  in  this  Report.) 

19.  All  arrangements  involving 
significant  University/Industry 
cooperation  should  require  the 
approval  of  the  Chair  and  the 
Dean  of  the  Faculty.  Normal 
consulting  would  be  reported 
under  the  rules  on  conflict  of 
commitment,  discussed  below. 

But  that  may  not  be  enough  of  a 
safeguard.  The  administrator  has  an 
interest  in  the  overhead  and  other 
funds  that  will  normally  accrue  to  the 
department  if  an  arrangement  with  an 
outside  company  is  made.  This 
pressure  cannot  be  ignored  when 
budgets  are  tight.  Moreover,  it  is 
often  emotionally  difficult  for  an 
administrator  to  challenge  the  actions 
of  a colleague  on  the  ground  of 
conflict  of  interest. 

A Faculty-Wide 
Committee 

The  best  solution  is  to  establish  a 
faculty-wide  Committee  of  respected 
faculty  members  appointed  by  the 
Dean  who  would  advise  the  Dean  on 
a case-by-case  basis  on  whether  the 
arrangement  should  be  approved  as 
proposed  or  in  a modified  form.  Of 
course,  the  researcher  would  have  the 
right  to  put  his  or  her  case  to  the 
Committee.  The  proposals  would  be 
brought  before  the  Committee  by  the 
Dean  on  his  or  her  own  initiative  or  at 
the  request  of  the  faculty  member. 
Routine  cases  coming  within 
established  policies  would  not 
normally  come  before  the 
Committee. 
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The  power  of  approval  would  remain 
personal  to  the  Dean.  The 
Committee’s  role  would  be  advisory, 
not  decision-making. 

The  advantage  of  such  a Committee 
is  that  it  establishes  the  ground  rules 
and  norms  within  the  division  for 
faculty/industry  cooperation. 

Members  can  ask  the  tough 
questions.  Are  students  being 
improperly  used?  Does  the 
arrangement  ensure  timely 
publication  of  results  in  line  with  the 
1975  University  of  Toronto 
Publication  Policy?  Is  there  an 
adequate  contribution  to  overhead? 
Will  the  arrangement  be  fully 
disclosed  within  the  department  so 
that  rumours  of  suspected 
impropriety  and  wrongdoing  do  not 
arise?  These  are  only  some  of  the 
questions  the  Committee  would 
explore.  The  Committee’s  advice  will 
tend  to  become  known  to  others  in 
the  Faculty  and  thus  help  establish 
acceptable  standards  of  behaviour. 
The  Committee  could  also  propose 
general  guidelines  that  could  be 
administered  by  the  Dean  or  Chairs 
or  could  propose  detailed  rules  that 
could  be  brought  before  Faculty 
Council  for  approval. 

Phis  model  is  the  one  adopted  in 
March.  1990  by  Harvard  University’s 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  one  that  was 
proposed  in  a draft  document  last 
year  in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Toronto. 

20.  Each  Faculty  should 
establish  a Committee  of 
respected  colleagues  to  advise 
the  Dean  at  the  request  of  the 
Dean  or  the  faculty  member 
involved  in  the  matter  on 
whether  a specific  University/ 
Industry  arrangement  should  be 
approved.  The  Committee 
could  also  formulate  general 
guidelines  to  be  administered  by 
the  Dean  and  Chairs  or  could 
propose  detailed  rules  to  be 
brought  before  Faculty  Council. 

Some  might  argue  that  it  is  better  to 
have  such  a Committee  at  the 
departmental  level;  others  might  wish 
it  to  be  at  the  University-wide  level. 

In  my  view.  University-wide  policies 
in  a University  as  complex  as  the 
University  of  Toronto  often  cannot 
adequately  handle  the  differences  in 
culture  and  practices  amongst  the 
divisions.  Moreover,  they  are  often 
resented  by  the  divisions  as  being 
insensitive  to  their  needs.  I think  the 
Committee  would  be  most  effective 
if  established  at  the  Faculty  level. 

The  Faculty  Committee  in  the  multi- 
departmental  divisions  will  have  an 
awareness  of  the  issues  being  debated 
without  too  close  a personal  contact 
with  the  individuals  involved.  The 
more  one  can  depersonalize  the 
issues,  the  better.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  that  departments  might 
wish  to  establish  comparable 
Committees  to  advise  the  Chair  — 
even  though  there  is  also  a faculty- 
wide Committee.  Indeed,  such 
Committees  should  be  encouraged, 
although  not  made  a requirement. 
Further,  one  would  expect  that  the 
Research  Advisory'  Board  reporting  to 
the  Vice-President,  Research  and 
Internationa]  Relations,  and,  of 
course,  the  Vice-President  would  also 
wish  to  monitor  developments  in  this 
area. 

21.  Departments,  Institutes 
and  similar  bodies  should  be 
encouraged  to  establish 
comparable  Committees. 

22.  The  Vice-President, 
Research  and  International 
Relations  should  receive  reports 
on  these  arrangements  from  the 
Deans  and  should,  from  time  to 
time,  consult  with  the  Research 
Advisory  Board. 


The  faculty-wide  committee  could  be 
consulted  by  the  Dean  on  all 
significant  issues  relating  to 
University/Industry  collaboration, 
including  cases  in  which  the 
researcher  has  a financial  interest  in 
the  company  supporting  his  or  her 
research  or  in  which  students  are 
employed  in  a major  way  in  the 
project.  One  would  expect,  for 
example,  that  such  a Committee  in 
the  Faculty  of  Medicine  would  not 
approve  any  arrangement  where  a 
researcher  who  is  a director,  officer,  or 
shareholder  of  a drug  company  was 
seeking  to  test  drugs  that  the 
company  markets  or  is  testing  for 
possible  marketing.  The  Committee 
may  be  more  sympathetic  where  the 
company  in  which  the  researcher  has 
a financial  interest  supports  his  or  her 
research.  But  the  Committee  might 
wish  to  impose  terms  and  conditions 
on  the  research,  might  require  peer 
evaluation  of  the  work,  and  in  some 
cases  might  require  divestiture  of 
shares.  The  Committee  or  the 
Faculty  itself  might,  however,  wish  to 
take  a stronger  position  and  prohibit 
any  stock  ownership  when  the 
company  is  supporting  a researcher’s 
work.  Johns  Hopkins  University,  for 
example,  has  such  a prohibition: 

“A  faculty  member  or  his  or  her 
spouse  and  minor  children  may  not 
own  or  control  stock  or  stock 
options  in  a company  at  any  time 
while  that  company  is  also 
supporting  his  or  her  academic 
work  through  financial  or  in  kind 
means,  including  support  of  the 
academic  work  of  supervised 
faculty,  non-faculty  employees  and 
students.” 

23.  The  Committee  could  be 
called  on  to  advise  the  Dean  on 
any  relationship  in  which  the 
researcher  has  a direct  or 
indirect  financial  interest  in  the 
company  supporting  his  or  her 
research  or  the  research  of  his  or 
her  students. 

The  Committee,  whether  a 
departmental  or  faculty  committee, 
could  play  a useful  role  in  all  conflict 
of  interest  issues.  They  might,  for 
example,  offer  advice  on  request  on 
issues  relating  to  the  hiring  of 
relatives  or  on  some  of  the  other 
issues  previously  discussed.  No 
doubt,  there  are  many  other  conflict 
of  interest  issues  not  dealt  with  in  this 
Report  that  require  specific  attention 
at  the  divisional  level.  The  Faculty  of 
Medicine,  for  example,  might  wish  to 
refine  the  rules  relating  to  permissible 
gifts  and  other  benefits  that  might  be 
given  by  drug  companies  to  medical 
personnel  or  it  might  specify  that  all 
speeches  or  publications  must 
disclose  the  researcher’s  financial 
interest  in  the  product.  Of  course,  a 
F'aculty  might  decide  to  set  up  some 
other  mechanism,  such  as  an  ad  hoc 
committee,  for  bringing  policy 
decisions  before  Faculty  Council. 

24.  The  faculty-wide 
Committee  and,  if  established, 
the  departmental  Committees 
can  offer  advice  on  other 
conflict  of  interest  issues. 


Role  of  the 
Ombudsperson 

The  Ombudsperson  plays  a valuable 
role  in  the  University  in  alerting 
members  of  the  University  about 
potential  conflicts  of  interest.  The 
office  is  accessible  and  respected.  It 
should  continue  to  be  used  by  staff 
members  to  receive  advice  on  what 
policies  and  procedures  are  now  in 
place  for  them  to  raise  their  concerns. 

This  is  particularly  so  for 
administrative  staff  members  who 
might  see  conduct  or  be  asked  to 
participate  in  conduct  which  breaches 
or  appears  to  breach  a University  rule 
on,  say,  purchasing,  the  use  of 
University  facilities  and  support 
services,  or  accepting  gifts.  It  is 
perhaps  asking  too  much  for  an 
administrative  staff  member  to  be 
expected  to  confront  his  or  her 
supervisor  to  complain  about  the 
supervisor’s  own  conduct.  There  are 
also  difficulties  in  by-passing  that 
person  and  complaining  at  a higher 
level  within  the  department. 
Anonymity  may  be  difficult  to 
maintain  in  such  a case.  Some 
alternative  mechanism  is  needed. 

The  University,  I understand,  is  now 
considering  other  avenues  to  handle 
these  cases. 

It  will  often  turn  out,  however,  that 
the  conduct  that  appears  improper  is 
in  fact  within  the  legitimate  activities 
of  the  faculty  member.  Indeed,  it  may 
have  the  approval  of  the  Chair  and 
the  Dean,  with  an  arrangement 
worked  out  respecting  overhead  and 
other  matters.  It  is  important, 
therefore,  that  these  arrangements  be 
known  to  academic  and 
administrative  staff  so  that  suspicions 
can  be  allayed  in  advance. 

25.  The  Ombudsperson 
should  continue  to  play  a role  in 
providing  policy  and  procedural 
information  to  academic  and 
administrative  staff  regarding 
conflict  of  interest  situations 
brought  to  the  Ombudsperson’s 
attention  and  staff  should  be 
encouraged  to  use  the  Office  for 
this  purpose. 

Conflicts  of 
Commitment 

Unlike  employees  in  many  other 
fields,  a university  professor  does  not 
have  a nine-to-five  job  or,  indeed,  for 
the  most  part,  any  other  clearly 
defined  time  that  he  or  she  is  “on  the 
job”.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  say  what 
is  the  professor’s  own  time  and  what 
properly  belongs  to  the  Institution. 
One  cannot  say,  as  one  can  for 
employees  in  other  fields,  that  what  a 
professor  does  professionally  in  the 
evenings  or  on  weekends  is  no 
concern  of  the  University.  All  of  a 
professor’s  related  professional 
activities  are  the  legitimate  concern  of 
the  University. 

A University  appointment  is  a full- 
time commitment.  The  University  of 
Toronto’s  Statement  on 
Supplementary  Income  and  Related 
Activities,  the  Crispo  rules,  states  that 
“unless  the  individual  faculty 
member  has  a written  agreement  with 
the  University  to  the  contrary,  a full- 
time academic  appointment  entails  a 
year-round  commitment  to  the  varied 
responsibilities  of  a faculty-member”. 
One  sees  in  many  other  Universities  a 
similar  statement.  Harvard 
University,  for  example,  states:  “with 
the  acceptance  of  a full-time 
appointment,  an  individual  makes  a 
commitment  to  the  University  that  is 
understood  to  he  full-time  in  the 
most  inclusive  sense”.  Queen’s 
University  states  that  “each  faculty 
member  is  expected,  during  his 
period  of  responsibility,  to  devote  all 
his  professional  endeavours  to  the 
purposes  of  the  University”. 

But,  as  the  University  of  Toronto 
statement  goes  on  to  say: 
“Complementary  to  these 
responsibilities  are  certain 
privileges”.  One  privilege  is  that 


faculty  members  may  engage  in  a 
reasonable  amount  of  outside 
activities  from  which  they  may  derive 
supplementary  income.  Such  outside 
activities  are  in  most  cases  very 
beneficial  to  the  University  and  to 
society.  The  Crispo  document  states: 
“These  activities  normally  represent 
an  integral  part  of  a professor’s  effort 
to  relate  theory  to  practice,  thereby 
enabling  him  to  make  his  teaching 
and  research  relevant.  In  this 
interaction  process,  the  University 
also  renders  services  to  the  wider 
community  of  which  it  is  part”. 

Moreover,  such  activities  and  the 
income  they  produce  help  to  keep 
desirable  persons  within  the 
University,  particularly  in  those  fields 
where  the  financial  rewards  of  being 
in  industry  or  private  practice  are 
often  much  greater.  Further,  for  many 
professors  there  is  an  important 
psychological  benefit  in  occasionally 
being  involved  in  the  “real  world” 
which  helps  balance  the  often  quiet 
contemplative  life  of  the  researcher  or 
scholar.  It  is  no  surprise  that  some  of 
the  best  teachers  and  researchers  in 
the  University  are  also  on  occasion 
actively  involved  with  government, 
industry  and  other  endeavours. 

There  is  a danger,  however.  Persons 
may  engage  in  too  much  outside 
professional  activity  for  their  personal 
financial  gain  and  lessen  their 
potential  contribution  to  the 
University.  A certain  amount  of 
outside  activity  generates  excitement 
and  interest  within  the  department 
which  is  good  for  students  and 
faculty.  Too  much  activity,  however, 
generates  a centrifugal  force  which 
often  separates  the  academic  from  the 
intellectual  core  of  the  department 
and  the  University  itself.  This  often 
creates  resentment  by  other 
academics  and  concern  by  students 
who  find  that  the  professor  is  always 
busy  with  other  things.  Many  of  us 
have  seen  potentially  strong  Faculties 
or  departments  in  Canada  become 
weak  because  outside  activity  was  not 
properly  controlled.  In  my  opinion, 
getting  the  right  balance  with  respect 
to  outside  professional  activities  is 
extremely  important  for  the  vitality 
and  growth  of  the  department  or 
division.  Thus,  this  potential  conflict 
of  interest,  or  as  it  is  generally  known, 
conflict  of  commitment,  has  to  be 
carefully  addressed. 

The  issues  were,  of  course,  carefully 
addressed  in  the  University 
Statement  on  Supplementary  Income 
and  Related  Activities  approved  in 
1972.  The  Crispo  rules  have  stood  up 
quite  well  over  the  past  twenty  years. 
But  they  need  some  fine-tuning. 

There  were  two  follow-up 
mechanisms  envisioned  by  the  Crispo 
rules  to  keep  them  up-to-date.  The 
first  was  a University-wide 
Presidential  Committee  composed  of 
academic  staff  and  senior 
administrative  officers  which  would 
advise  the  President  on  “questions  of 
policy  with  respect  to  the 
supplementary  income  and  related 
activities  of  faculty  members”.  A 
Committee  was  established,  with 
Arthur  Kruger  as  the  Chair,  and  it 
produced  some  interpretive 
guidelines  in  1973.  However,  no 
further  guidelines  were  produced  and 
the  Committee  ceased  functioning 
altogether  in  the  late  1970s. 

Another  technique  suggested  by  the 
Crispo  Committee  to  keep  the  rules 
relevant  was  the  use  of  additional 
divisional  guidelines  “deemed 
necessary  to  reflect  in  sufficient  detail 
the  responsibilities  and  privileges 
appropriate  to  its  own  particular 
discipline”.  Additional  guidelines 
were  not  to  become  operative  until 
approved  by  Governing  Council  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  President. 
No  additional  guidelines  were,  in 
fact,  ever  approved  by  or  even 
submitted  to  Governing  Council. 

26.  The  University  Statement 
on  Supplementary  Income  and 
Related  Activities  is  basically 
sound  but  requires  some  change 
in  detail  and  in  enforcement. 
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The  Crispo  rules  require  annual 
disclosure  to  the  Chair  or  Dean  (of 
other  division  head)  of  all  related 
activities  and  permission  for  major 
activities.  I will  examine  each  in  turn. 

Annual  Report 

The  Crispo  rules  provide  that  faculty 
members  “should  routinely  report  all 
related  activities  ...  to  the  academic- 
administrative  officer,  normally  a 
department  chairman,  to  whom  they 
are  responsible”.  No  definition  was 
made  of  the  phrase  “routinely 
report”.  The  Kruger  Committee  in 
1973  stated  that  the  report  should  be 
made  “annually,  and  preferably  at  the 
end  of  each  academic  year”.  In  some 
divisions  there  is  very  high 
compliance.  In  others,  reporting  is  not 
taken  very  seriously. 

In  those  divisions  in  which  the 
request  for  compliance  is  made  by  the 
Chair  or  the  Dean  in  April  or  May  as 
part  of  each  professor’s  annual  report 
on  teaching,  research  and  other 
activities  to  assist  the  Dean  or  Chair 
in  deciding  on  the  merit  component 
for  the  next  year’s  salary,  compliance 
is  very  high  - in  some  divisions 
virtually  one  hundred  percent.  But  in 
other  divisions,  where  the  request  is 
made  in  the  Fall,  and  where  it  comes 
through  the  personnel  office  of  the 
Faculty  rather  than  directly  from  the 
Dean,  compliance  is  not  very  high. 
One  particular  advantage  in  having 
the  reporting  in  April  or  May  is  that  it 
coincides  with  the  professor’s 
preparation  of  his  or  her  income  tax 
return  and  thus  the  relevant 
remunerated  matters  to  report  are 
known  to  the  professor.  By  having  the 
request  come  from  the  personnel 
officer  of  the  Faculty  rather  than  from 
the  Dean,  the  impression  may 
perhaps  inadvertently  be  created  that 
there  is  something  improper  in 
outside  activities.  That  is  certainly 
not  what  the  Crispo  rules  were 
designed  to  achieve.  A reasonable 
amount  of  outside  activity  is  normally 
acceptable,  and  often  desirable.  It  is 
the  excesses  that  have  to  be  curtailed. 

27.  Requests  for  annual 
reports  relating  to  outside 
activities  should  normally  be 
made  in  the  Spring  as  part  of  the 
request  by  the  Chair  or  Dean  for 
information  to  assist  in 
awarding  merit  pay. 

One  simple  device  to  ensure 
compliance  by  persons  who  do  not 
respond  to  repeated  requests  by  the 
Chair  or  Dean  is  for  the  matter  to  be 
reported  to  the  Provost  who  might 
decide  to  instruct  the  Dean  or  Chair 
to  withhold  any  salary  increase  until 
the  report  is  submitted.  Care  would 
have  to  be  taken  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  Ontario 
Employment  Standards  Act. 

28.  Failure  to  comply  with  the 
request  for  an  annual  report  on 
outside  activities  should  be 
reported  to  the  Provost  who 
should  have  the  authority  to 
withhold  any  salary  increase 
until  the  report  is  submitted. 

Many  faculty  members  have  little,  if 
any,  outside  income.  I understand 
that  in  many  divisions  there  is 
considerable  resentment  about 
having  to  report  very  minor  paid 
outside  activities.  I suggest  that  the 
reporting  rule  be  changed  so  that  a 
professor  who  does  less  than,  say,  one 
day  a month,  that  is,  12  days  a year,  in 
outside  paid  activity  can  choose 
simply  to  declare  that  fact  in  writing 
and  not  have  to  specify  the  activity  or 
the  time  involved  in  greater  detail.  Of 
course,  reporting  of  activities  such  as 
teaching,  scholarship  and  service 
would  still  have  to  be  reported  on  an 
annual  basis. 

29.  Persons  with  minor 
amounts  of  paid  outside 
activities,  say,  less  than  12  days 
in  total  a year,  can  simply 
declare  that  fact  in  their  annual 
report  and  not  have  to  specify 
the  breakdown  in  greater  detail. 


The  Crispo  rules  refer  to  “a  full-time 
academic  appointment”.  Do  the  rules 
apply  to  tutors,  visitors,  contractually- 
limited  appointments,  term 
appointments,  part-time 
appointments,  clinical  appointments? 
The  University  Solicitor  has  given 
opinions  to  the  Provost  in  a number 
of  these  cases.  The  interpretation  is 
difficult  because  some  of  the 
categories  were  not  in  existence  at 
the  time  the  Crispo  rules  were 
brought  into  force. 

The  purpose  of  reporting  is  to  enable 
the  Dean  or  Chair  to  know  how  a 
faculty  member  has  been  spending 
his  or  her  professional  time  so  that  in 
appropriate  cases  the  Chair  or  Dean 
can  offer  advice  and  direction  to  help 
ensure  that  a proper  balance  is 
maintained  in  his  or  her  various 
activities.  One  would  not  expect 
short-term  visiting  professors  to 
report.  Similarly,  persons  whose 
appointment  at  the  University  is  less 
than,  say,  a one  third  appointment, 
should  not  have  to  report.  Their 
primary  commitment  is  clearly 
outside  the  University. 

But,  full-time  academics  who  divide 
their  time  within  the  University,  or 
who  are  on  paid  or  unpaid  leave  or  on 
a reduced  time  arrangement,  should 
continue  to  report  their  activities.  So 
should  tutors.  The  place  of  librarians 
within  the  scheme  will  require 
further  consideration.  In  my  opinion, 
full-time  clinical  professors  in 
medicine  and  dentistry  should  also 
report  to  their  University  Chairs  their 
total  activity,  including  their  clinical 
practice  inside  or  outside  the  hospital. 
In  many  departments  this  is  now 
done;  but  in  others  it  is  not.  If  the 
Chair  does  not  know  how  a faculty 
member  is  spending  his  or  her  time, 
how  can  the  Chair  offer  any  guidance 
on  whether  the  right  balance  is  being 
struck  by  that  person  or  in  that 
department  or  speciality  between 
clinical  practice,  teaching  and 
research?  If  it  is  up  to  the  individual 
professor  to  make  the  allocation,  how 
do  we  know  that  there  is  not  an 
undue  bias  towards  the  financially 
rewarding  consulting  activity  or 
clinical  practice?  I am  not 
commenting  here  on  whether 
clinicians  are  being  paid  too  much  or 
too  little,  but  simply  that  their  Chair 
must  have  reasonable  knowledge  of 
how  they  are  spending  their  time.  I 
say  this  with  the  knowledge  that  in 
many  cases  the  University  component 
of  their  remuneration  is  only  a small 
portion  of  their  total  remuneration. 
They  are,  however,  full-time 
members  of  the  University,  being 
paid  from  University  funds  (or  funds 
administered  by  the  University) 
within  the  range  of  salary  for  their 
rank,  and  they  enjoy  the  benefits  and 
the  prestige  of  being  associated  with 
the  University  and  with  a teaching 
hospital. 

30.  All  academic  staff  with  a 
continuing  time  commitment  to 
the  University  of,  say,  one  third 
or  more,  including  tutors  and 
clinical  professors  of  medicine 
and  dentistry,  must  submit  an 
annual  report. 

Major  Commitments 

The  Crispo  rules  provide  that  all 
major  commitments  require  approval 
in  advance.  The  Crispo  statement 
suggests  that  a major  commitment 
would  include  the  following 
examples; 

“any  assignment  that  would  keep 
the  faculty  member  away  from  his 
university  work  for  a week  or  more 
during  the  academic  session;  an 
outside  paid  commitment  during 
the  summer  for  one  month  or  more; 
any  task  that  makes  more  than 
trivial  use  of  university  facilities, 
supplies  or  support  staff;  a long- 
term commitment”. 

The  1973  guidelines  add  that  a long- 
term commitment  “includes  a 
recurring  one  that  in  the  aggregate 
comes  to  more  than  one  week  during 
the  winter  session  or  more  than  four 
weeks  during  the  summer”. 
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The  policy  is  a difficult  one  to 
interpret.  Note  that  the  one  week 
provision  refers  to  being  “away  from 
his  university  work  for  a week”.  What 
does  “away  from”  mean?  Would  a 10 
day  commitment  spread  over  a three 
month  period  during  the  academic- 
year  be  considered  a major 
commitment  if  the  faculty  member 
remained  in  the  University  and  met 
his  or  her  classes  and  other 
commitments?  Is  a week  five  days  or 
seven  days?  If  the  commitment  is  for 
20  days,  part  of  which  extends  over 
the  summer,  is  permission  required? 
Should  we  continue  to  make  a 
distinction  between  the  academic- 
session  and  the  summer?  Should 
approval  be  required  for  giving  a 
course  of  lectures  at  another 
institution?  Would  40  days  a year  of 
consulting  with  different  clients  be 
considered  a major  commitment? 
Most  administrators  that  I talked  to 
admitted  that  they  had  great 
difficulty  distinguishing  between 
major  and  minor  commitments. 

In  my  view  it  is  desirable  to  define 
“major  commitment”  in  a way  that 
requires  consultation  and  approval  by 
the  Chair  in  more,  rather  than  fewer 
cases.  The  Chair  can  help  ensure  that 
academic  responsibilities  are  not  short 
changed  and  that  students  are  not 
adversely  affected  by  the 
commitment;  can  offer  advice  on  the 
arrangement;  can  suggest  different 
terms  that  might  be  to  the  professor’s 
and  the  University’s  advantage;  can 
help  negotiate  timely  rights  to 
publish;  can,  in  appropriate  cases, 
arrange  for  released  time;  and  can 
attempt  to  get  an  overhead 
component  from  the  arrangement.  In 
the  rare  case  where  the  professor  is 
not  adequately  discharging  his  or  her 
academic  responsibilities,  permission 
would  be  refused.  Of  course  a refusal 
would  be  grievable,  as  any  such 
decision  is. 

When  a contract  is  administered  by 
the  Office  of  Research  Services  there 
is  usually  a substantial  overhead 
component  that  comes  to  the 
University  and  the  department.  At 
present  on  many  contracts  with  the 
Federal  Government  the  overhead  is 
65%  of  the  salary  and  benefits 
component.  When  consulting  is  done 
privately,  no  overhead  automatically 
comes  to  the  University  or  to  the 
department.  It  is  not  my  task  to  sort 
out  this  problem  and  the  steering 
effect  it  has  for  researchers  to 
undertake  consulting  and  research 
without  bringing  it  through  the 
University.  In  any  event.  Chairs  and 
Deans  often  can  and  should  obtain  an 
overhead  component  for  major 
undertakings  - even  if  they  are  not 
administered  directly  by  the 
University.  It  is  certainly  much  easier 
to  negotiate  some  contribution  to  the 
department  before  the  contract  is 
approved  than  it  is  afterwards.  The 
outside  body  is  often  quite  willing  to 
add  an  overhead  component  to  the 
contract,  if  asked.  The  outside  body 
is  aware  that  the  academic  has  the  use 
of  an  office,  a library,  often  some 
secretarial  help,  and  time  that  is  free 
from  other  commitments.  The 
success  of  obtaining  overhead  will 
obviously  vary  from  case  to  case. 

Note  that  the  Crispo  rules  provide 
that  “a  staff  member  should  not ... 
use  University  facilities  or  services  in 
the  course  of  activities  which  are  not 
part  of  his  University  responsibilities 
without  securing  appropriate 
remuneration  to  the  University”. 

This  applies  to  all  outside  activities, 
not  just  major  commitments.  The 
researcher  does  not  have  a great 
incentive  to  ask  for  overhead  when 
consulting  is  done  privately.  The 
Chair  or  Dean  does.  Thus,  discussion 
of  major  undertakings  in  advance  can 
add  to  the  financial  health  of  the 
University. 
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Thus,  I would  recommend  that  any 
commitment  of  more  than,  say,  eight 
days  in  total  to  an  outside  person  or 
body,  whether  in  the  winter  or  the 
summer,  should  be  discussed  in 
advance  with  the  Chair  or  Dean  and 
approval  sought.  (Five  days  seems  to 
me  to  be  too  low  a threshold,  and  ten 
days  too  high.)  In  this  discussion  I am 
assuming  that  a day  means  a normal 
working  day  and  that  evenings, 
weekends  and  vacations  are  not 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
rules.  The  eight  day  period  is,  of 
course,  only  a threshold  for  prior 
discussion,  not  a limit  on  outside 
activities. 

31.  Any  individual 
commitment  to  an  outside 
person  or  body  greater  than  a 
total  of,  say,  8 days  should  be 
considered  a major  commitment 
and  require  the  prior  approval  of 
the  Chair  or  Dean. 

The  Crispo  rules  provide  that  consent 
should  also  be  obtained  if  the  task 
“makes  more  than  trivial  use  of 
university  facilities,  supplies  or 
support  staff’.  This  is  a sensible 
provision  and  complements  the 
previous  provision.  Similarly,  a “long- 
term commitment”,  which  is  left 
undefined  by  the  Crispo  Committee, 
should  continue  to  require  consent. 

32.  Consent  should  be 
obtained  if  the  task  makes  more 
than  trivial  use  of  University 
facilities,  supplies  or  support 
staff  or  involves  a long-term 
commitment. 

Many  universities  have  rules 
specifying  that  any  remunerated 
teaching  outside  the  University,  apart 
from  occasional  lectures,  requires  the 
consent  of  the  Chair  or  Dean.  After 
all,  it  can  be  argued,  if  additional 
teaching  is  to  be  done,  why  should  it 
not  be  done  at  the  University  of 
Toronto?  The  concern  is  not  with  an 
academic  who  speaks  at  a number  of 
different  academic  or  other 
institutions,  but  with  the  person  who 
gives  a remunerated  course  of 
lectures  at  another  institution.  Of 
course,  the  Chair  or  Dean  might 
permit  the  outside  teaching,  but  it 
would  depend  on  the  circumstances 
of  that  case,  including  the  overall 
contribution  of  the  faculty  member 
within  the  University. 

33.  Teaching  for  remuneration 
more  than  occasional  lectures 
outside  the  University,  whether 
at  another  academic  institution 
or  for  a professional 
development  programme, 
should  require  the  consent  of 
the  Chair  or  the  Dean. 

Should  There  Be  a 
Specific  Amount  of 
Time  Permitted  for 
Outside  Paid 
Activities? 

Many  universities  specify  the  precise 
amount  of  time  that  a professor  may 
spend  on  outside  paid  activities.  The 
usual  rule  is  one  day  a week,  that  is, 
one  day  in  seven  or  about  50  days  a 
year.  Yale  University  states  that 
“extramural  consulting  activities,  or 
other  gainful  employment ...  may  not 
require  on  the  average  more  than  one 
day  per  seven-day  week  in  any 
academic  semester  or  in  any  summer 
month  in  which  faculty  members  are 
receiving  compensation”.  Harvard’s 
Faculty  of  Medicine  specifies  that  “no 
more  than  20%  of  a full-time  faculty 
member’s  total  professional  effort  may 
be  directed  to  outside  work,  not  to 
exceed  the  equivalent  of  one  working 
day  per  week”.  Nothing  is  stated  in 
the  Crispo  rules  about  a specific 
amount  of  time,  although  many  at  the 
University  of  Toronto  think  that  there 
is  a one  day  in  seven  rule. 


Should  there  be  a fixed  rule?  In  my 
opinion  there  should  not.  In  cases 
where  the  person  is  struggling  for 
tenure  or  cannot  meet  his  or  her 
normal  professorial  duties,  one  day  a 
week  would  clearly  be  too  much.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  activity  might  fit 
in  so  well  with  the  person’s  research 
agenda  and  lead  to  scholarly 
publications  that  for  that  particular 
project  more  than  a day  a week  for  a 
period  of  time  would  not  be 
unreasonable.  The  Chair  should  have 
the  discretion  to  make  qualitative 
distinctions  based  on  the  type  of 
work,  the  other  activities  of  the 
professor,  and  the  overall  career  path 
of  the  professor.  Opportunities 
sometimes  arise  for  an  academic  in 
one  year  which  require  a greater 
outside  commitment  than  normal,  but 
this  might  be  balanced  off  in  other 
years  by  less  outside  activity.  One 
often  sees  this  in  career  patterns:  a 
period  of  quiet  scholarly  work  is 
sometimes  followed  by  a desire  for 
involvement  in  more  practical  and 
immediate  matters.  These  decisions 
should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Chair  or  Dean. 

McGill  University  has  a rule  that 
provides  that  "staff  members  shall 
not  undertake  substantial  consulting 
without  the  written  approval  of  their 
chairs  and  deans”.  The  rules  also 
specifically  provide  that  '“consulting 
activities  in  excess  of  four  working 
days  per  month  shall  normally  be 
considered  as  substantial”.  1 believe  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  a similar 
rule  in  this  University.  Over  four  days 
a month  on  average  (even  for  diverse 
clients)  should  be  considered  a major 
undertaking  that  requires  consent. 
'Thus,  consulting  over  the  course  of 
the  year  that  amounts  to  on  average 
more  than  one  day  a week  or  four  days 
a month  (that  is,  about  50  days  a year) 
would  have  to  be  discussed  with  one’s 
Chair  or  Dean  and  approval  obtained. 
The  Chair  or  Dean  would  then  assess 
whether  a case  had  been  made,  based 
on  the  qualitative  factors  discussed 
earlier,  for  permitting  the  activity  and 
could  work  out  possible  terms  and 
conditions  that  should  be  imposed. 

34.  Outside  activities  that  total 
on  average  more  than  four 
working  days  per  month 
throughout  the  calendar  year 
should  be  considered  a major 
commitment  and  should  require 
the  consent  of  the  Chair  or  Dean. 

When  a person  seeks  the  Chair  or 
Dean’s  permission  to  undertake  a 
major  commitment  or  to  engage  in 
more  than  four  days  a month  in 
outside  activities,  the  Chair  or  Dean 
should  be  entitled  to  ask  for  full 
details  of  the  arrangement.  Not  to  do 
so  would  in  many  cases  be 
irresponsible.  Is  it  ever  justified  to  ask 


what  the  actual  financial  arrangement 
is?  The  Crispo  rules  do  not  mention 
disclosure  of  amounts  of 
compensation.  I agree  that  this  is  not 
relevant  when  we  are  discussing 
normal  amounts  of  outside  activity. 
But  when  it  is  a major  activity  or  more 
than  on  average,  say,  4 days  a month, 
the  Chair  should  be  entitled  to  have 
full  information,  including,  if 
requested,  the  actual  terms  of  the 
contract.  This  should,  in  exceptional 
cases,  include  full  financial  details.  In 
many  cases  faculty  members  would 
volunteer  this  information.  Moreover, 
when  contracts  are  administered  by 
the  University,  any  compensation  to 
the  principal  investigator  (assuming 
there  is  such  remuneration)  would  be 
known  to  the  Chair  or  Dean.  Further, 
full  financial  details  are  subsequently 
given  whenever  an  invention  is  made 
by  a faculty  member  under  the 
Inventions  Policy. 

Sometimes  the  amount  paid  gives  a 
fuller  picture  of  what  the  expectations 
are  of  the  outside  party  than  just 
knowing  the  specified  time 
commitment.  A person  could,  for 
example,  make  a contract  specifying, 
say,  thirty  days  work  at  a very  high 
unrealistic  rate,  with  both  parties 
expecting  that  much  more  time  than 
that  would  be  spent  on  the  project. 
Such  arrangements  are  easily  made  if 
a personal  consulting  company  enters 
into  the  contract  with  the  outside 
body  and  the  academic  bills  the 
company  for  a very  high  rate  for  a low 
number  of  days,  thus  appearing  to 
come  within  a one  day  a week  rule. 
The  Chair,  in  my  view,  is  entitled  to 
know  the  actual  arrangement. 
Moreover,  knowing  the  actual 
financial  terms  of  the  arrangement 
makes  it  easier  to  arrive  at  a possible 
overhead  figure.  Perhaps  as  a 
safeguard  against  an  allegation  of 
mere  curiosity  by  the  Chair  or  Dean, 
there  should  be  a requirement  that,  if 
requested  by  the  faculty  member,  the 
Provost’s  permission  be  required 
before  financial  details  can  be 
obtained.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
1973  Guidelines  provided  that  greater 
detail  could  be  obtained  with  the 
approval  of  the  Presidential 
Committee  on  Supplementary 
Income  and  Related  Activities. 

35.  The  Chair  or  Dean  should 
be  entitled  to  obtain  full  details  of 
all  major  outside  commitments 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Provost,  full  financial  details. 

In  the  Faculty  of  Law  there  is  a 
Committee  of  respected  colleagues  to 
advise  the  Dean  on  these  sensitive 
issues  when  requested  by  the  Dean 
in  a specific  case.  The  existence  of  a 
Committee  helps  to  depersonalize 
what  could  often  be  a difficult 
confrontation  between  the  faculty 
member  and  the  Dean.  The 


Committee  thus  has  the  same 
advantages  as  the  Conflict  of  Interest 
Committee  recommended  in  an 
earlier  section  of  this  Report.  The 
decision  is  still  the  Dean’s  decision 
and  grievance  procedures  can  be 
taken  from  the  decision.  The 
Committee  also  has  the  advantage  of 
creating  norms  within  the  Faculty  of 
the  extent  of  outside  activities  that 
can  legitimately  be  undertaken. 

The  Conflict  of  Interest  Committee, 
discussed  earlier,  could  also  serve  as 
the  Committee  to  advise  the  Dean  on 
conflicts  of  commitment.  As  in  the 
previous  discussion,  departmental 
committees  could  also  be  established. 
This  faculty-wide  Committee  could 
recommend  a set  of  more  detailed 
rules  for  Faculty  Council’s 
consideration.  The  Crispo  rules 
required  these  to  come  before 
Governing  Council.  I think  it  would 
be  less  inhibiting  in  developing  more 
detailed  rules  if  the  Faculty  rules 
simply  required  the  consent  of  the 
Provost  and,  possibly,  the  Academic- 
Board. 

36.  A Conflict  of  Commitment 
Committee  should  be 
established  in  each  Faculty  to 
advise  the  Dean  on  specific  or 
general  issues  relating  to 
Conflicts  of  Commitment.  This 
Committee  would  normally  be 
the  same  body  discussed  above 
to  deal  with  Conflicts  of 
Interest.  Departments  should, 
of  course,  be  free  to  set  up 
similar  Conflict  of  Interest  and 
Commitment  Committees  at 
the  departmental  level. 

Frozen  Policy 

The  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
between  the  University  and  the 
Faculty  Association  provides  that  the 
“Policy  Statement  on  Supplementary 
Income  and  Related  Activities,  as 
supplemented  by  the  Guidelines  on 
Related  Activities”  not  be  changed 
during  the  term  of  the  Agreement 
except  by  mutual  consent  of  the  parties. 

I leave  it  to  others  to  determine  the 
best  methods  of  implementing  the 
recommendations  in  this  Report, 
whether,  for  example,  by  agreement 
with  the  Faculty  Association,  or  by 
direct  action  of  the  Administration  or 
Governing  Council,  or  by  a reactivated 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee,  or 
by  a combination  of  techniques. 

Administrative  Staff 

Administrative  staff  cover  a wide 
spectrum  of  positions  and  obligations, 
ranging  from  those  whose  University 
duties  can  normally  be  fulfilled 
during  regular  office  hours  to  those 


who  frequently  engage  in  University 
business  in  the  evenings  and  on 
weekends  in  addition  to  their  normal 
office  hours.  Any  policy  should  in 
practice  recognize  this  diversity.  For 
those  whose  duties  are  handled  during 
regular  office  hours,  the  University  is 
for  the  most  part  not  concerned  with 
what  they  do  in  the  evenings  and  on 
weekends,  as  long  as  these  activities 
do  not  compromise  their  University 
position  or  adversely  affect  their 
University  work.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  permitted  to  carry  on 
outside  work  during  office  hours.  For 
more  senior  administrators,  however, 
who  have  less  clearly  defined  time 
commitments,  more  flexibility  is 
permitted,  although  the  question  is 
still  the  same:  does  the  activity 
compromise  or  adversely  affect  their 
University  work?  As  with  academic 
staff,  discussion  with  and  approval  by 
the  person  to  whom  reports  are  made 
is  the  proper  approach. 

There  are  many  possible  models  that 
can  be  drawn  from  for  a written 
University  policy.  The  Bell  Canada 
policy  could  serve  as  a good  model 
and  could,  in  fact,  apply  to  all  staff, 
academic  and  administrative.  The 
policy  would  cover  activities  by 
faculty  members  that  are  unrelated  to 
their  professional  expertise.  The 
Crispo  rules  now  provide  that  “a  staff 
member  should  not  undertake 
activities  which  prevent  his  due 
discharge  of  any  of  his  University 
responsibilities”.  The  University 
policy  should  provide: 

37.  No  member  of  the  academic 
or  administrative  staff  should, 
without  the  consent  of  the  person 
to  whom  reports  are  made, 
engage  in  any  activity  which 
conflicts  or  competes  with  the 
interests  of  the  University  or 
which  materially  encroaches  on 
the  time  or  attention  which 
should  be  devoted  to  the 
University  or  so  affects  his  or  her 
energies  as  to  prevent  the 
application  of  full  abilities  to  the 
due  discharge  of  his  or  her 
University  responsibilities. 

Conclusion 

Although  I have  consulted  widely 
within  the  University,  I expect  that  a 
further  process  of  full  discussion  and 
consultation  will  now  take  place. 

That  process  will,  I am  sure,  improve 
the  package  of  suggested  changes. 

The  end  result  of  this  exercise  should 
be  that  the  University  will  have  an 
understandable,  accessible  and 
workable  policy  on  conflicts  of 
interest  and  commitment.  1'he 
University  will  be  a stronger 
institution  as  a result. 


Faculty  of  Law  university  of  Toronto 

78  Queen's  Park  Toronto  Canada  MSS  2C5 


December  23,  1991 


President  J.R.S.  Prichard 
University  of  Toronto 
Simcoe  Hall 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Dear  Rob: 

Here  is  my  Report  on  Conflicts  of  Interest.  Please  let  me  know  if  I can  be 
of  any  further  assistance. 


MLF/py 

end. 


Since/ely, 

Martin  L.  Friedland 
Professor  of  Law 


University  of  Toronto 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard, 

President 


December  23,  1991 

Professor  Martin  Friedland 
University  Professor 
Faculty  of  Law 
University  of  Toronto 

Dear  Marty: 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  Report  of  the  Presidential  Commission  on  Conflicts 
of  Interest.  I am  indebted  to  you  for  your  work  on  this  Commission.  You  have  done 
a splendid  job,  giving  us  a clear,  thorough  and  very  helpful  Report.  I am  confident 
your  Report  will  provide  a very  strong  foundation  for  the  University's  consideration 
of  the  subject  of  conflicts  of  interest  and  conflicts  of  commitment. 

I intend  to  distribute  your  Report  widely  by  publishing  it  in  the  Bulletin  and  then  to 
initiate  appropriate  consultations  with  the  University  community  prior  to  proposing 
specific  changes  to  administrative  practices  and  University  policies.  I expect  to 
complete  this  process  not  later  than  June  of  1992.  1 hope  I can  continue  to  draw  on 
your  assistance  through  this  implementation  stage. 

You  have  served  the  University  of  Toronto  with  great  distinction  for  twenty-five 
years.  Your  work  on  this  Commission  extends  your  exemplary  record. 

Warm  regards, 

Qh 

J.  Robert  S.  Prichard 


/tl 


Simcoe  Hall  27  King  s College  Circle  Toronto  Canada  M5S  1 A1 
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Arts  & Science 


Vital  Ventures 

Actions , not  words , produce  change  at  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science 

By  David  Todd 


’m  not  really  organized  for  this,” 
Marsha  Chandler  announces,  crossing  her 
sparsely  decorated  office  and  setding  into 
a chair.  “I  know  I should  have  my  thoughts 
together,  but ...”  She  trails  off  with  an  em- 
barrassed.laugh. 

It’s  not  that  Chandler  seems  to  mind  making  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss her  first  year  as  dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  & Science.  Her 
survey  of  the  issues  that  have  landed  on  her  desk  in  recent 
months  is  nothing  if  not  exhaustive  and  she  defends  her  posi- 
tions with  a forceful  combination  of  intellectual  tenacity  and 
sardonic  humour.  All  the  same,  it’s  dear  that  the  Bristol, 
Virginia,  native  is  more  interested  in  doing  her  job  than  in  talk- 
ing about  it. 

“Rhetoric’s  cheap,”  Chandler  says  bluntly. 

“And  that’s  OK,  we  all  engage  in  it.  But  what’s 
going  to  make  the  difference  for  the  University 
is  really  to  do  something.  You  can  exhort 
people  to  be  excellent  but  that’s  not  really  what 
this  job  is  about.  At  the  end  of  the  day  I’d 
rather  be  judged  not  by  terrific  speeches  but  by 
concrete  actions.” 

Her  first  year  inevitably  entailed  a certain 
amount  of  learning  on  the  job.  But  Chandler 
says  her  previous  experience  as  chair  of  the 
Department  of  Political  Science  from  1987  to 
1990  provided  her  with  a helpful  understand- 
ing of  the  way  the  faculty  works.  Her  aca- 
demic background  has  come  in  handy  as  well. 

“Political  scientists  are  interested  in  conflict 
management  and  have  a healthy  respect  for 
the  fact  that  reasonable  people  can  disagree,” 

Chandler  says. 

“Then  again,”  she  adds,  “if  I were  a physicist 
maybe  I’d  say  that  being  a physicist  really  helps. 

Whatever  your  background,  you  bring  it  to 
bear  on  the  job.” 


Chandler’s  major  concerns  when  she 
began  her  five-year  term  in  November  1990 
were  the  same  that  confront  any  new  dean:  how 
can  the  faculty  maintain  high  standards  in  re- 
search and  teaching  and  how  can  it  continue 
to  encourage  innovation  in  these  areas?  The 
University’s  budget  crunch  makes  it  particularly 
difficult  for  the  faculty  to  support  imaginative 
new  endeavours,  Chandler  says.  But  people 
still  have  to  be  encouraged  to  come  forward 
with  ideas. 

For  researchers  in  arts  and  science,  the  most 
significant  development  of  the  past  year  was  the 
appointment  of  the  faculty’s  first  director  of 
research  initiatives,  Professor  Derek  Cornell  of 
the  Department  of  Mathematics.  The  direc- 
tor’s responsibilities  include  developing  joint 
research  projects  with  other  faculties  and  help- 
ing researchers  from  arts  and  science  attract 
private  or  public  sector  support.  “It’s  not 
enough  to  say  to  your  researchers:  ‘Get  more 
grants,’  ” Chandler  says.  “There  needs  to  be  someone  at  the 
faculty  level  to  whom  our  researchers  can  go  to  get  advice  and 
assistance.” 

The  initiatives  from  the  dean’s  office  that  have  attracted  the 
most  attention  lately,  however,  are  in  the  area  of  teaching.  With 
the  cash-strapped  University  in  the  position  of  trying  to  teach 
more  students  with  fewer  faculty  members,  people  on  campus 
have  been  voicing  increased  concern  about  the  quality  of  ed- 
ucation that  undergraduates  now  receive,  Chandler  says.  The 


faculty  has  responded  by  making  efforts  to  improve  teaching 
quality.  “It’s  something  we  can  do  without  having  to  make  a 
huge  investment.” 

Chandler  established  new  committees  last  year  on  teaching 
initiatives  and  development,  teaching  awards  and  teaching 
assessment.  She  was  also  the  driving  force  behind  a full-day 
symposium  for  new  arts  and  science  faculty  members  last 
February  that  dealt  with  the  role  of  teaching  at  a research  uni- 
versity. For  the  current  academic  year,  the  faculty  has  organized 
what  the  dean  calls  a “mixed  menu”  of  teaching-related  sem- 
inars and  discussions.  An  afternoon  seminar  on  teaching  large 
classes  attracted  more  than  100  faculty  members  in  November 
and  a follow-up  session  is  in  the  works.  Chandler’s  office  also 
has  another  full-day  teaching  development  session  for  pre- 


tenure-stream faculty  scheduled  for  March.  Events  like  these, 
Chandler  says,  should  help  dispel  the  outdated  notion  that 
teaching  development  is  only  for  second-rate  teachers. 

Another  high-priority  item  on  the  arts  and  science  agenda 
is  the  development  of  a standardized  teaching  evaluation  form 
for  use  throughout  the  faculty.  At  present,  different  departments 
use  different  forms  to  obtain  student  opinions  on  the  perfor- 
mance of  their  professors  in  the  classroom.  The  teaching 
assessment  committee  headed  by  Department  of  Psychology 


chair  Martin  Wall  has  been  working  to  produce  a set  of  ap- 
proximately 15  questions  that  would  be  common  to  all  forms. 

“If  we’re  serious  about  using  student  evaluations  of  teaching 
for  decisions  on  tenure,  promotion  and  progress-through-the- 
ranks,  then  we  have  to  feel  we’re  using  a valid  instrument,” 
Chandler  says.  The  initiative,  she  adds,  will  also  send  a mes- 
sage to  students  that  the  faculty  takes  their  views  on  teaching 
seriously. 

One  of  Chandler’s  declared  aims  is,  in  fact,  to  improve  the 
student  experience  at  U of  T.  The  development  within  arts  and 
science  that  could  have  the  most  profound  effect  in  this  regard 
is  the  process  of  curriculum  renewal.  The  faculty  has  spent  much 
of  the  past  year  hammering  out  proposals  for  new  courses  and 
program  changes,  based  on  principles  set  out  by  Chandler’s  pre- 
decessor, Robin  Armstrong.  The  curriculum 
changes  will  be  introduced  in  the  next  aca- 
demic year. 

Chandler  is  particularly  enthusiastic  about 
the  new  “breadth”  courses  designed  to  present 
particular  disciplines  to  students  from  other 
fields  — science  courses  for  non-science  stu- 
dents, for  example.  “What  we  want  under- 
graduate students  to  be  able  to  do,”  she  says, 
“is  to  be  able  to  think,  and  to  understand 
that  there  are  different  ways  of  solving  prob- 
lems. Part  of  the  emphasis  with  these  cours- 
es is  to  give  you  a sense  of  how  problems  are 
approached  in  other  disciplines.” 

Casting  her  thoughts  a few  years  down  the 
road,  Chandler  looks  forward  to  seeing  a 
flourishing  Division  of  the  Environment 
within  the  faculty.  She  put  together  the  pro- 
posal for  this  division  last  year  in  response  to 
the  report  of  the  Working  Group  on 
Environmental  Studies  and  quickly  won  the 
support  of  Provost  Joan  Foley  who  urged  her 
to  move  ahead  with  the  implementation. 
(The  working  group’s  recommendation  for 
a faculty  of  the  environment  had  met  with 
little  enthusiasm  around  campus.)  The 
division,  which  is  slated  to  begin  offering 
programs  in  1993-94,  will  pull  together  the 
disparate  environmental  courses  within  the 
faculty  and  will  build  close  ties  with  other  fac- 
ulties so  that  students  will  have  ready  access 
to  environmental  courses  outside  arts  and 
science.  Professor  Ann  Zimmerman  of  the 
Department  of  Zoology  was  appointed 
director  in  November. 

Chandler  has  also  made  clear  her  determi- 
nation to  ensure  that  women  and  visible  mi- 
norities are  fairly  represented  on  the  teaching 
staff.  One  recent  measure  that  may  help  bring 
this  about  is  the  formation  of  a committee  on 
women  in  science.  This  group,  which  consists 
of  faculty  and  graduate  students  in  the  sci- 
ences, will  provide  ideas  for  recruiting  and 
retaining  female  science  students  and  faculty 
members. 

Admittedly,  it’s  a small  step.  But  as 
Chandler  points  out,  concrete  action,  however  modest,  is  bet- 
ter than  mere  rhetoric.  Even  small  changes  can  bring  about  large 
improvements  — and  the  potential  to  make  large  improvements 
is  perhaps  the  greatest  attraction  of  the  dean’s  position. 

“At  this  point,”  Chandler  says,  “I’m  no  less  enthusiastic 
than  the  day  I took  office.  There  are  tremendous  opportuni- 
ties here  to  make  a difference  in  the  quality  of  the  place.  That’s 
the  bottom  line.  If  you  didn’t  feel  that  way,  you  wouldn’t  take 
on  the  job.” 
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Commentary 


Putting  our  House  in  Order 

A salary  freeze  would  show  the  University  is  serious  about fiscal  restraint 

By  Stefan  Mochnacki 


'he  University  needs  to  take  deter- 

mined  and  immediate  action  if  it  hopes  to 
avoid  situations  like  the  dismissal  of  79  work- 
ers in  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  and  layoffs  at  the 
Ontario  Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation. 

For  the  next  two  years,  we  need  a freeze  on  all 
but  the  lowest  salaries. 

Along  with  other  Ontario  universities,  we 
are  demanding  that  the  provincial  government 
increase  its  funding.  Yet  most  people  will  agree 
that  the  provincial  and  federal  deficits  are 
already  too  large  and  government  officials  are 
cutting  community  services  such  as  health  care 
in  their  attempts  to  bring  the  situation  under 
control. 

The  university  system  cannot  expect  special 
treatment.  We  have  been  warned  that  the 
1992-93  transfer  payment  increase  will  be  low. 

The  government  is  not  bluffing:  this  past  year’s 
generous  grant  will  not  be  repeated.  In  future,  it  is  possible  there 
will  be  actual  grant  reductions.  The  problem  we  face  is  how  to 
fulfil  our  vital  functions  and  overcome  the  crippling  effect  of 
budget  cuts. 

The  pleas  we  are  making  to  the  government  for  more  fund- 
ing, as  in  the  open  letter  to  the  University  community  which 
appeared  as  an  advertisement  in  The  Bulletin  Nov. 4,  are  not 
going  to  be  well  received  unless  we  are  prepared  to  share  own- 
ership of  our  fiscal  problems. 

How  can  we  ask  for  more  money  from  a population  that  is 
dealing  with  more  than  10  percent  national  unemployment 
when  we  are  still  getting  salary  increases?  With  more  than  one 
million  Ontarians  on  social  assistance,  how  can  we  at  U of  T 
continue  to  justify  tenure  and  still  receive  salary  increases? 
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How  can  we  possibly  expect  to  receive  increases  when  hospi- 
tals may  have  to  close? 

Some  will  say  that  in  times  of  restraint  it  is  better  to  give  most 
people  a “decent”  salary  and  fire  the  rest  rather  than  have  ev- 
eryone take  a freeze  or  salary  cut.  But  firings  simply  increase  the 
workload  on  those  who  are  left,  reducing  the  quality  of  both 
teaching  and  research.  The  number  of  students  is  not 
decreasing  — neither  should  the  number  of  staff  or  faculty. 
A cutback  in  research  staff  will  affect  quality  and  research 
grant  income. 

This  is  the  time  for  resolute  moral  leadership  to  preserve  the 
University’s  function  and  jobs.  President  Robert  Prichard 
should  call  a meeting  for  everyone  — faculty,  staff  and  repre- 
sentatives of  student  organizations  — to  explain  the  sacrifices 


that  will  be  needed.  This  may  mean  temporarily 
suspending  some  terms  of  staff  and  faculty 
agreements  and  progress-through-the-ranks 
and  merit  incentives  and  raising  various  fees 
such  as  tuition  and  parking.  A voluntary  agree- 
ment in  this  time  of  emergency  will  send  a 
strong  message  to  the  people  of  Ontario  that  to- 
gether we  can  overcome  adversity  and  preserve 
our  institutions  while  adapting  to  the  changing 
economic  order. 

For  those  in  secure  higher-paying  jobs  (say, 
above  $40,000),  a salary  freeze  or  cut  will  pre- 
sent little  hardship  since  interest  rates  are  drop- 
ping, the  Canadian  dollar  is  high  and  price  in- 
flation is  low.  A large  portion  of  the  University’s 
budget  is  spent  on  salaries  of  senior  employees 
, who  can  more  readily  absorb  a “pay  pause.” 

Any  grant  increases  should  be  reserved  for 
pay  equity  corrections,  salary  increases  man- 
dated under  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations  Act,  non-salary 
cost  increases  and  higher  employer-paid  taxes.  Some  jobs  may 
still  be  lost.  The  University  community  must  greatly  increase 
its  efforts  in  raising  private  capital  for  endowment  funds. 

When  we  argue  that  universities  are  vital  to  the  future  of 
our  society,  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  sacrifices  that  will 
allow  us  to  fulfil  our  role  instead  of  compromising  it.  A salary 
freeze  will  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  University  — firings  and 
service  cutbacks  will  merely  compromise  it.  If  we  look  after  our 
own  house  now,  we  will  be  in  a stronger  position  to  obtain 
increased  funding  when  times  get  better. 

Professor  Stefan  Mochnacki  of  the  Department  of  Astronomy  is 
president  of  the  York  Centre  Provincial NDP  Riding  Association. 


Profile 

A New  Way  of  Seeing  (and  Hearing)  Things 

Coping  with  deafness  has  expanded  the  horizons  of  a graduate  student 

By  Karina  Dahlin 


Kathryn  Woodcock  arrives  in  a 
blaze  of  colours.  Her  jacket  is  a mo- 
saic of  brightness,  her  red  sweater 
clashes  unashamedly  with  the  red  of  her  hair 
and  as  usual  she  is  wearing  a pair  of  flashy  ear- 
rings — on  the  occasion  of  our  interview,  two 
shiny  balls  normally  used  to  decorate  Christmas 
trees. 

Woodcock,  a PhD  student  in  industrial 
engineering,  was  24  when  she  became  vice- 
president  of  Centenary  Hospital  in 
Scarborough  with  responsibility  for  engi- 
neering and  support  services  and  eventually  25 
percent  of  the  institution’s  budget.  She  held  the 
job  for  eight  years  and  studied  at  night  for  her 
master’s  degree  in  systems  design  engineering 
at  the  University  of  Waterloo.  She  is  head  of 
a national  charitable  organization  and  an 
accomplished  public  speaker.  She  makes 
her  own  jewellery  and  has  written  numerous 
essays  that  she  plans  to  publish  in  a book. 

And  she  is  fluently  bilingual:  in  English  and 
in  sign  language,  which  she  had  to  learn  as  an 
adult. 

The  progressive  hearing  loss  that  led  to  Woodcock’s  deafness 
was  diagnosed  when  she  was  13.  By  then  she  had  moved  to  the 
front  of  the  class  where  she  could  hear  the  teachers.  But  she  was 
no  longer  party  to  what  was  said  in  the  back  of  the  class  and 
never  “hung  out”  with  the  other  children.  The  isolation  had 
begun  and  it  was  frustrating. 

Academically  Woodcock  excelled.  After  grade  nine  she  knew 
she  wanted  to  study  mathematics  at  Waterloo.  On  the  advice 
of  her  father  she  switched  to  engineering  and  completed  her 


BASc  in  1979.  When  she  finishes  her  PhD  thesis  — behaviour 
modification  applications  in  an  occupational  safety  environment 
— in  a few  years,  she  will  probably  work  in  teaching  and 
research.  Her  career  plans  are  uncertain  but  she  is  firmly 
committed  to  paying  back  the  debt  she  feels  she  owes  the 
community  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of  hearing. 

At  the  age  of  30  Woodcock  began  to  take  sign  lessons  from 
Gary  Malkowski  who  later  became  the  first  deaf  member  of  the 
Ontario  legislature.  He  helped  her  accept  her  deafness 
and  introduced  her  to  the  deaf  community.  It  was  a liberating 


experience.  Going  to  a party  no  longer  means 
she  has  to  exhaust  herself  reading  people’s  lips 
in  a dark  room  or  pretend  she  is  having  a good 
time. 

The  transition  to  the  deaf  culture  with  its 
poetry,  literature  and  art  has  been  exciting  and 
Woodcock  views  the  period  as  one  of  progress. 
‘1  don’t  wish  to  be  hearing,”  she  said.  Does  this 
mean  giving  up  oral  speech?  I asked  in  jest 
expecting  her  to  express  unconditional  grat- 
itude for  retaining  her  ability  to  talk. 
Surprisingly  she  hesitated  before  answering 
no.  “I  make  money  with  my  speaking  voice.  It 
would  be  foolish  to  give  it  up.” 

Although  attitudes  toward  minority 
groups  are  changing  — deaf  people  no  longer 
find  it  necessary  to  sign  under  the  table  when 
they  are  in  public  — Woodcock  says  the  op- 
pression by  people  with  hearing  persists.  It 
annoys  her  that  people  will  admire  her  for  her 
articulation  rather  than  for  what  she  says. 

However,  her  criticism  is  constructive.  She 
is  a member  of  the  minister  of  health’s  advisory 
committee  on  hearing-aid  services  and  Bell  Canada’s  con- 
sumer advisory  panel  and  is  president  of  the  board  of  the 
Canadian  Hearing  Society.  Last  November  the  Association  of 
Professional  Engineers  presented  her  with  its  citizenship  award 
for  her  efforts  to  improve  the  life  of  the  deaf  and  hard  of 
hearing. 

The  association  describes  Woodcock  as  a role  model  for 
others  who  cannot  hear.  But  she  is  more  than  that.  She  sets  a 
good  example  for  all  those  who  believe  their  imperfections  are 
an  excuse  for  hiding  away. 
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University  of  Toronto's 

Office  Services 


One  source  for  your  office  needs 

THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR ! 

• Temporary  Personnel  Services 
• Copy  Cat  Duplicating 
• Specialized  Mail  Service 
• Photocopy  Management  Service 


One  call  does  it  all  at  978-8156. 

Call  today  for  more  information! 


X 


/ 


ARE  YOU  COMMITTED? 


Are  you  committed  to  saving  money  and  protecting  our  environment?  If  you 
have  a laser  printer  or  laser  fax  machine,  you  can  do  both  by  using 
environmentally  friendly  ’’toner  cartridges. 


“(free*  cartridges  are  produced  in 
Canada  from  new  and  recycled 
components  and  will  give 
you  substantial  savings 
over  other  cartridges. 

You’ll  enjoy  the  same 
high  quality  printing  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost.  We  deliver 
and  give  you  a rebate  for  your 
empty  cartridge. 


Today  nearly  2,000  LaserNetworks  associated 
dealers  serve  owners  of  laser  printers,  personal  copiers, 
copiers,  and  fax  machines  around  the  world. 

If  you  care  about  our  environment  and  want  to  save  money  in  this  economy 
call  LaserNetworks  today  . . . because  we  are  concerned  about  tomorrow. 


785  Pacific  Road, 

Oakville,  Ontario  L6L  6M3 
Call  1-800-461-4879  or, 

Toronto  area  call  (416)  847-5990 


Locations  across  Canada 

^ LaserAfefworks 

Franchise  inquiries  welcome. 


CHELSEA  INN 


Deck  27,  The  Adult  Fitness  Centre 


Just  one  of  the  pleasures  of  doing 

BUSINESS  AT  TORONTO’S  NEW  CHELSEA  INN. 

The  Chelsea  has  always  been  famous  for  value. 

Now  with  the  completion  of  our 
remarkable  80  million  dollar  expansion,  it’s  value 
on  a grand  scale  ! Enjoy  our  spacious 
new  lobby,  cozy  lounges  and  open  concept  food 
fair.  Relax  on  Deck  27,  one  of  two 
indoor  pool  and  recreation  areas.  Just  a short 
walk  from  the  University  campus  and 
close  to  several  major  hospitals,  the  Chelsea  puts 
you  in  the  heart  of  downtown  Toronto. 

$76*  University  Rate 

M The  Delta 
Hi  Chelsea  Inn 


DOWNTOWN  TORONTO,  33  GERFtARD  STREET  WEST 
MAIN  ENTRANCE  ON  ELM  STREET.  BETWEEN  YONGE  AND  BAY 
For  reservations  call  toll-free  1-800-268-2266. 

In  Toronto  call  C-H-E-L-S-E-A 
243-5732 

•Based  on  single  occupancy,  per  room,  per  night.  S91.00  double  occupancy,  per  room,  per  night.  Taxes  not  included.  Rates  valid 
until  December  31,  1992  Please  ask  for  the  University  Rate  Advanced  Reservations  are  required.  May  not  be  applicable  to  groups. 


FEMALE  VOLUNTEERS  NEEDED 

Reach  a circulation 

FOR  STUDY  OF  PREMENSTRUAL  BREAST  PAIN 

A team  of  investigators  at  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  is  looking  for 

of  15,000 

female  volunteers  to  help  them  study  the  relationship  between  diet 
and  premenstrual  breast  pain. 

Place  your 

Women  who  experience  strong  to  severe  premenstrual  breast  pain 

Classified 

or  women  who  experience  little  or  no  breast  pain  are  needed. 
Volunteers  must  be  between  1 8 and  45  years  of  age,  not  on  the 

advertisements 

birth  control  pill  and  not  have  been  pregnant  or  have  breastfed  in 
the  past  6 months. 

Volunteers  will  attend  the  study  clinic  5-6  times  over  a period  of  2 

in 

months.  During  the  final  4 visits  a fasting  blood  specimen  will  be 
drawn.  Subjects  will  also  be  asked  to  complete  breast  symptoms 
cards  and  diet  records. 

| The  Bulletin  | 

Women  interested  in  participating  should  contact: 

For  details  on 

Andrea  Miller 

prices  and  deadlines, 

Research  Co-ordinator  — Nutritional  Breast  Pain  Study 

please 

call  978-2106 

Department  of  Clinical  Epidemiology 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital 
Telephone  # 586-8658 
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MAC  to  Work! 

Five  Classic  Bundles  from  Apple 
with  ClarisWorks™  a new  integrated  package. 
Easy  to  use,  System  7 ready. 


CLARIS' 


Macintosh  Classic™  2/40,  StyleWriter™  $1,799.00 
Macintosh  Classic  II™  2/40,  StyleWriter™  $2,150.00 
Macintosh  Classic  II™  2/40,  Personal  LaserWriter™  LS  $2,675.00 
Macintosh  Classic  II™  4Mb  RAM,  80Mb  hard  drive,  StyleWriter™  $2,475.00 
Macintosh  Classic  II™  4Mb  RAM, ,80Mb  hard  drive,  Personal  LaserWriter™  LS  $3,025.00 

Each  package  is  bundled  with  ClarisWorks™ 
and  standard  keyboard 

Limited  Quantities  While  Supplies  Last 

g University  of  Toronto  Bookstore,  Computer  Shop 

Authorized  Dealer  214  College  Street,  in  the  Koffler  Centre  978-7949 

Available  for  pick  up  at  Er indale  & Scarborough  Campus  Bookstores 

Claris  and  ClarisWorks  are  trademarks  of  Claris  Corporation.  Apple,  the  Apple  logo  and  LaserWriter  are  registered  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Macintosh,  Mac,  and  StyleWriter  are  trademarks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc  Classic  is  a trademark  licens  ed  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


[ ARBOR  | 


Governing  Council 
Academic  Election  1992 
Teaching  Staff 


Nominations  open 

January  13th,  9 a.m. 

Nominations  close 

January  24th,  noon 

Positions 

16  Teaching  Staff: 

1 Arch.  & L.  Arch. 

1 Engineering 
5 Arts  and  Science 
1 Erindale 
1 Scarborough 
1 Management 
4 Medicine 
1 Physical  Education 
1 Social  Work 


The  Academic  Board  of  the  Governing 
Council  includes  47  elected  teaching  staff,  16 
of  whom  will  be  elected  through  this  call  for 
nominations.  The  Board  and  its  committees 
are  responsible  for  all  matters  affecting  the 
teaching,  learning  and  research  functions  of 
the  University,  the  establishment  of  University 
objectives  and  priorities,  the  development  of 
plans  and  the  effective  use  of  resources  in 
the  course  of  these  pursuits. 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are 
available  from 

Susan  Girard 
Chief  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-6576 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 

Men’s  cut . $12 

Women’s  cut $16 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 

GST  included  in  price 

“Our  experience  means 
professional  results ” 

MONDAY-FRTOAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 


General  Enquiry  - 
Benefit  Sc  Pensions: 
978-2015 

Training  Sc  Career 
Development  Courses, 
Staff  Tuition  Waiver  or 
Educational  Assistance: 
978-6496 

Employment  Equity  Office: 
978-2110 

General  Payroll  Enquiries: 
978-2151 


Free  Science  Lectures 

1992  Winter  Series 

Sundays  at  3 p.m. 

J.  J.  R.  Macleod  Auditorium,  Medical  Sciences  Building 
University  of  Toronto 

(Former  Medical  Sciences  Auditorium  — Queen’s  Park  at  College  Street) 


January  26 


Logan's  legacy: 
150  years  of 
exploring  Canada 


Robin  Riddihough 

Chief  Scientist.  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 
Co-sponsored  by  Geological  Survey  of  Canada 


February  2 The  Ottawa  Valley:  a 
chronicle  of  changing 
concepts  in  forest 
conservation 


Paul  L.  Aird 

Faculty  of  Forestry, 
University  of  Toronto 


February  9 It's  about  time! 


Glenn  D.  Starkman 

Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical  Astrophysics 
McLennan  Laboratories,  University  of  Toronto 
Co-sponsored  by  University  College, 
University  of  Toronto  - Symposium  on  Time 


February  16 


Philosophy  of  science: 
construction  versus 
discovery 


Ian  Hacking 

Institute  for  the  History  and  Philosophy 
of  Science  and  Technology, 
Victoria  College,  University  of  Toronto 


February  23  The  health  of  Canada's  John  T.  Mayhal! 

- , . . - Faculty  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Toronto 

aboriginal  peoples:  Dianne  Longboat 

Who  cares?  Aboriginal  Health  Professions  Program, 

University  of  Toronto 


March  1 Towards  a scientific 
archaeology:  The 
Canadian  Institute 
1856-1896 


Gerald  Killan 

Dept,  of  History  and  Political  Science 
King’s  College,  University  of  Western  Ontario 
Joint  meeting  with  The  Champlain  Society 


March  8 Industrial  waste 

management:  conscious 
strategies  in  action 


W.  Charles  Ferguson 

Vice-President,  Environment 
Health  & Safety,  INCO  Limited 

Frank  Heaps 

President,  Upper  Canada  Breweries 
To  accord  with  Engineering  Week 


March  15  Understanding  the  life 

support  system:  the  need 
for  new  science  and 
engineering 


William  S.  Fyfe 

Dept,  of  Geology, 
University  of  Western  Ontario 
To  accord  with  Engineering  Week 


Royal  Canadian  Institute 

.bringing  science  to  Canadians  since  1849 

Call  928-2096  for  information 


ia'bui$ingS 


hist°nC 

Consultation  on  Commercial  Restoration 


• tuckpointing 
• colour  matching 
• weather  proofing 
■ masonry  cleaning 
brick  replacement 
stone  preservation 


2260  Gerrard  St.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont.  M4E  2E1 
Fax  (416)  465-9589  • Call  (416)  465-3989 


Love  to  Make  Music? 

••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••••• 

Join  the  HART  HOUSE  CHAMBER 
WINDS!  We  have  openings  for  oboe,  bas- 
soon, clarinet,  trumpet,  and  percussion,  as 
well  as  the  other  winds  from  piccolo  to  tuba. 

Fabio  Mastroangelo  is  the  conductor. 

Open  rehearsals  will  be  held  on  Jan.  13  and 
20.  We  meet  every  Monday  evening  from 
7:15  to  9:30  p.m.  at  Hart  House.  All  faculty, 
staff,  alumni,  and  students  are  welcome! 
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Lectures 


Adam  and  Dallas  “Reclaim” 
Patriarchy:  “Progressive  Men” 
Appropriate  Feminism  in  the 
Popular. 

Monday,  January  13 
Anita  Sheth,  OISE;  Popular  Feminism 
lecture  and  discussion  series.  Boardroom, 
12th  floor,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education,  252  Bloor  St.  W.  8 p.m. 
Women’s  Studies  in  Education,  OISE 

Bulk- Synchrony:  A Bridging 
Model  for  Parallel  Computation. 

Tuesday,  January  14 

Prof.  Los  Valian,  Harvard  University; 
Computer  Science:  Its  Theory,  Practice, 
Applications  and  Implications  series.  1105 
Sandford  Fleming  Building.  11  a.m. 
Computer  Science  and ITRC 

Making  Buildings. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Michael  Brisson,  architect;  true  stories 
series.  Room  103,  230  College  St.  1 p.m. 
Architecture  & Landscape  Architecture 

Persian  Blue-and- White 
Ceramics:  The  Inside  Story. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Lisa  Golombek,  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 
Lecture  theatre,  McLaughlin  Planetarium. 
5:15  p.m.  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
Toronto  Society 

A Transplanted  Churchyard: 
Gray’s  Elegy  in  Japanese. 

Thursday,  January  1 6 

Prof.  Hisaaki  Yamanouchi,  University  of 
Tokyo;  visiting  professor  of  Japanese. 
Upper  Library,  Massey  College.  4 to 
6 p.m.  East  Asian  Studies  and  English 

From  Peasant  to  Present:  Lasting 
Influences  of  Traditional  Russia. 

Thursday,  January  1 6 
Prof.  Christine  Worobec,  Kent  State 
University.  East  Hall,  University  College. 
6:30  p.m.  History 

Memorial  Books  as  Sources  for 
Eastern  European  Jewish  Local 
History. 

Friday,  January  1 7 
Zachary  Baker,  YIVO  Institute,  NY.  2005 
Robarts  Library.  1 to  3 p.m.  CREES 

Aspects  of  Aeschylean  Imagery. 

Friday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Em.  D.J.  Conacher,  Department  of 
Classics.  152  University  College.  3:10  p.m. 
Classics 

Metric  Feet  and  Poetic  Lines  in 
Orally  Produced  Poetry. 

Friday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Ilse  Lehiste,  Ohio  State  University. 
143  Ramsay  Wright  Zoological 
Laboratories.  3 to  5 p.m.  Estonian  Studies 
and  Linguistics 

R & D for  Fetal  Monitoring. 

Thursday,  January  23 
Isaaac  Rapoport,  Hartronix  Ltd.  412 
Rosebrugh  Building.  1 p.m.  Biomedical 
Engineering 

Native  Lesbian  Writing. 

Thursday,  January  23 
Beth  Brant,  writer,  Ontario.  1016  New 
College.  4:30  p.m.  Women's  Studies 

Logan’s  Legacy:  150  Years  of 
Exploring  Canada. 

Sunday,  January  26 

Robin  Riddihough,  Geological  Survey  of 


Canada;  co-sponsored  by  Geological 
Survey  of  Canada.  Auditorium,  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  3 p.m.  Royal  Canadian 
Institute 


COLLOOUIA 


The  Origins  of  Euler’s 
Variational  Calculus. 

Wednesday,  January  15 
Prof.  Craig  Fraser,  Institute  for  the  History 
8c  Philosophy  of  Science  8c  Technology. 
304  Victoria  College.  4:10  p.m.  IlIPST 

Sex,  Race  and  Psychoanalysis. 

Thursday,  January  16 

Prof.  Drucilla  Cornell,  Yeshiva  University. 
161  University  College.  4 p.m.  Philosophy 

What  Are  Atomic  Nuclei  Doing 
' These  Days? 

Thursday,  January  16 

Prof.  John  L.  Wood,  Georgia  Insitute  of 
Technology.  102  McLennan  Physical 
Laboratories.  4:10  p.m.  Physics 

Public  Policy  and  Scientific 
Communities:  Ecological 
Research  and  Environmental 
Concerns  in  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States. 
Wednesday,  January  22 

Prof.  Steve  Booking,  Institute  for  the 
History  8c  Philosophy  of  Science  8c 
Technology.  304  Victoria  College. 
4:10  p.m.  IHPST 


Seminars 


Time  Resolved  Optical  Breast 
Imaging. 

Tuesday,  January  14 
Prof.  Jeremy  Hebden,  University  of  Utah. 
SG16  Reichmann  Research  Building, 
Sunnybrook  Health  Science  Centre. 
11  a.m.  Medical  Physics 

Optical  Properties  of  Fractal 
Clusters. 

Tuesday,  January  14 
Prof.  Vladimir  Shalaev,  visiting  from 
University  of  Krasnoyarsk,  Siberia.  134 
McLennan  Physical  Laboratoires.  4 to 
5:30  p.m.  OLLRC 

Molecular  Genetic  Approaches  to 
the  Study  of  Muscarinic 
Acetylcholine  and  Dopamine 
Receptor  Subtypes. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Prof.  Mark  Brann,  University  of  Vermont. 
210  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  9:30  a.m.  Pharmacy 

Bioconcentration. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Prof.  Donald  Mackay,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied 
Chemistry.  119  Wallberg  Building. 
12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering  13 
Applied  Chemistry 

Immigrant  Inequality  and  the 
Urban  Context:  A Comparison  of 
Cities  in  Canada,  United  States 
and  Australia. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Prof.  Jeffrey  G.  Reitz,  Centre  for  Industrial 
Relations;  bag  lunch  discussion.  Room 
302, 123  St. George  Street.  12:30  to  2 p.m. 
Industrial  Relations 

Poverty  and  Health  in  the 
Elderly:  Challenges  in  Health 
Promotion. 


Wednesday,  January  15 
Prof.  Dorothy  Craig,  Faculty  of  Nursing 
and  Centre  for  Studies  of  Aging.  305  Tip 
Top  Building,  455  Spadina  Ave.  3 to 
5 p.m.  Studies  of  Aging  and  Health 
Promotion 

Identification  of  Serotonergic 
Receptor  Subtypes  Important  to 
Substance  Abuse. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Prof.  E.M.  Sellers,  Department  of 
Pharmacology  and  Addiction  Research 
Foundation.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

Tuning  In:  The  Forgotten 
Communication  Skill  — for 
Coaches,  Teachers,  Friends  and 
Lovers. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Prof.  Greg  Malszecki,  York  University. 
330  Clara  Benson  Building,  320  Huron  St. 
4 to  5:30  p.m.  Physical  13 Health  Education 

Witchcraft  and  Hysteria: 
Women’s  Power  in  the  Russian 
Village. 

Thursday,  January  16 

Prof.  Christine  Worobec,  Kent  State 
University.  East  Hall,  University  College. 
3 p.m.  History 

The  Yeltsin  Revolution  in  the 
Eyes  of  Its  Makers:  A 
Sociolinguistic  Analysis. 

Friday,  January  1 7 
Prof.  Raia  Rozina,  Academy  of  Sciences, 
Moscow.  3050  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 

12  noon  to  2 p.m.  CREES 

Scheduling  Problems  with  No 
Wait  in  Process. 

Friday,  January  1 7 

Prof.  Chelliah  Sriskandarajah,  Department 
of  Industrial  Engineering.  208  Rosebrugh 
Building.  2 to  4 p.m.  Industrial  Engineering 
and  COMET 

Using  the  “Bat”  for  Exploring  and 
Manipulating  Three- 
Dimensional  Computer  Graphics 
Environments. 

Monday,  January  20 

Prof.  Colin  Ware,  University  of  New 
Brunswick.  208  Rosebrugh  Building. 

3 p.m.  Industrial  Engineering 

Post-Translational  Modifications 
of  Brain  Glutamate  Receptors. 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Margo  Hullebroeck,  Faculty  of  Pharmacy. 
210  Koffler  Institute  for  Pharmacy 
Management.  9:30  a.m.  Pharmacy 

Imaging  and  Analyzing  Paper 
Formation  and  Fibre  Flexibility. 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Prof.  Philip  Luner,  State  University  of 
New  York  at  Syracuse.  119  Wallberg 
Building.  12:30  p.m.  Chemical  Engineering 

13  Applied  Chemistry 

Brain  Serotonin,  Response 
Inhibition  and  Impulsivity. 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Prof.  Paul  Fletcher,  Clarke  Institute  of 
Psychiatry.  4227  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  4 p.m.  Pharmacology 

CARNET  Research  in  Cognitive 
Psychology  at  the  Centre  and  in 
the  Network. 

Monday,  January  27 
Prof.  Elizabeth  Bosman,  Centre  for 
Studies  of  Aging  and  Canadian  Aging 
Research  Network  (CARNET).  305 
Tip  Top  Building,  455  Spadina  Ave.  3 to 
5 p.m.  Studies  of  Aging 


Meetings 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Tuesday,  January  14 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

Committee  on  Academic  Policy 
& Programs. 

Wednesday,  January  15 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4 p.m. 

U ofT  Men’s  Forum. 

Thursday,  January  1 6 
Brown  bag  lunch  meeting.  205  Northrop 
Frye  Hall.  12  noon. 


Music 


TRINITY  COLLEGE 
Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesday,  January  15 

Robert  Bell,  director.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  5:30  p.m. 

Choral  Evensong. 

Sunday,  January  1 9 
Robert  Bell,  director.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  4 p.m. 

Choral  Evensong. 

Wednesday,  January  22 

Robert  Bell,  director.  Trinity  College 
Chapel.  5:30  p.m. 

FACULTY  OF  MUSIC 
EDWARD  JOHNSON 
BUILDING 
Thursday  Noon  Series. 

Thursday,  January  16 

U of  T World  Music  Ensembles.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Thursday,  January  23 

I got  rhythm...,  algorithm,  lecture  by  Prof. 
Gustav  Ciamaga,  Faculty  of  Music.  Walter 
Hall.  12:10  p.m. 

Wind  Symphony,  Concert  Band 
& Brass  Choir. 

Saturday,  January  18 

Stephen  Chenette,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $5. 

University  Symphony  Chorus  & 
Orchestra. 

Friday,  January  24 
Doreen  Rao,  conductor.  MacMillan 
Theatre.  8 p.m.  Tickets  $8,  students  and 
seniors  $5. 

HART  HOUSE 
Jazz  at  Oscars. 

Saturday,  January  25 

Manteca.  Great  Hall.  8 p.m.  Advance 
tickets  $9,  at  door  $11  from  porter’s  desk. 


By  Heiner  Muller,  translated  by  Carl 
Weber;  directed  by  Cordula  Quint. 
Graduate  Centre  for  Study  of  Drama  pro- 
duction. Glen  Morris  Studio  Theatre, 
4 Glen  Morris  St.  Performances  at  8 p.m. 
except  Sunday  2 p.m.  Tickets  $6. 
Reservations:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m. 
to  5 p.m.,  978-7986. 


Exhibitions 


SCARBOROUGH  COLLEGE 
Mary  Catherine  Newcombe. 

To  January  24 

Sculptures.  The  Gallery.  Gallery  hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to  4 p.m. 

ERINDALE  COLLEGE 
Ernest  T.  Seton. 

To  January  30 

Historical  exhibition  travelling  from 
Lindsay  Art  Gallery.  Art  Gallery.  Gallery 
hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 

7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  12  noon  to 
5 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER 
RARE  BOOK  LIBRARY 
Eric  Gill:  His  Life  and  Art. 

To  January  31 

Woodcuts,  wood  engravings  and  etchings. 
1st  and  2nd  floors.  Hours:  Monday  to 
Friday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 
To  February 2 
Source/Derivations  II. 

Allan  Hardirig  MacKay.  East  Gallery. 

Recent  Acquisitions. 

Hart  House  permanent  collection.  West 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  and 
Friday,  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.;  Tuesday, 
Wednesday  and  Thursday,  11  a.m.  to 

8 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday,  1 to  4 p.m. 

SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITEC- 
TURE & LANDSCAPE 
ARCHITECTURE 
Les  Anneese  Concours  and  Lyon: 
Architects. 

January  14  to  February  6 

Entries  in  six  recent  major  competitions  in 
France  and  architecture  in  Lyon  assembled 
by  the  Maison  de  l’Architecture  Rhone- 
Alpes,  Lyon.  The  Galleries,  230  College 
St.  Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m. 
to  5 p.m. 


Plays  & Readings 


The  Task. 

Tuesday,  January  21  to 
Sunday,  January  26 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  listings 
must  be  received  in  writing  at  The  Bulletin 
offices,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  floor,  by  the 
following  times: 

Issue  ofjanuary  27,  for  events  taking  place 
Jan.  27  to  Feb.  10:  Monday,  January  13. 

Issue  of  February  10,  forevents  taking  place 
Feb.  10  to  24:  MONDAY,  JANUARY  27. 
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ST.  GEORGE 
MASSAGE  THERAPY  CLINIC 


Denise  Dubreuil  RMT 
Bruce  McKinnon  RMT 
Tamara  Zahorchak  RMT 


• stress  management  • pain  relief 
• injury  rehabilitation 

located  just  off  campus 
in  the  Medical  Arts  Building 
at  St.  George  and  Bloor 
for  an  appointment  call  921-3160 

I . ..  ■_=! 

U of  T extended  health  care  plan  includes 
massage  therapy  in  its  coverage 


^ Bridge  Club  - Orientation  Night 

Do  you  play  bridge  or  want  to  learn  the  game? 

The  Hart  House  Bridge  Club  is  having  an  orientation  night  on: 


Tuesday,  January  21,  6:00  pm 
North  Sitting  Room,  3rd  floor  of  Hart  House 


Meet  fellow  enthusiasts,  enjoy  free  refreshments,  sign  up  for  winter 
classes,  try  out  a duplicate  game  in  a relaxed  atmosphere. 

Or  drop  in  on  any  Tuesday  evening  at  6:30  pm  to  watch  or  play 
duplicate  in  the  South  Sitting  Room,  3rd  floor  of  Hart  House.  Beginners 
and  novices,  partners  and  singles,  students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni  are 
all  welcome.  Membership  is  only  $5.00  / year,  and  games  are  freel 


THE  TEXTILE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ROYAL  ONTARIO  MUSEUM 

presents  the 

1991  VERONIKA  GERVERS  MEMORIAL  LECTURE  SERIES 
“TEXTILES  IN  THE  FEMALE  ECONOMY 
OF  18TH  CENTURY  NEW  ENGLAND” 

Prof.  Laurel  Thatcher  Ulrich,  University  of  New  Hampshire 
winner  1991  Pulitzer  Prize  in  history 
Tuesday,  January  14,  1992.  6:00  p.m. 

The  Planetarium  Lecture  Room,  McLaughlin  Planetarium 
Royal  Ontario  Museum  . admission  free 


THEATRE  M 


|P  RESENTS 
1992  WINTER  SERIES 

Sponsored  by  U of  T Press  and  U of  T Bookstore 
“A  Fresh  Voice  in  Modem  Dance” 

The  Best  of  Times 
The  Worst  of  Times 

An  Evening  with  Charles  Dickens 

Feb,  6 

*|tu- 

\CCCy^ff  National  Touring  Company 


Feb.  13 


I Ptrfomiuicn  I 


Tided 

Soiu 


Get  involved  with  YOUR  theatre. 
Theatre's  Committee  Garni  Meeting 
Jan.  22  7pm  on  stage. 


7 Hart  House  Circle,  University  of  Toronto  978-8668 


3t_ 


UNIVERSITY  OF  TORONTO 
Department  of  Computer  Science  Colloquia 

A Series  of  Distinguished  Lectures  on 

Computer  Science:  Its  Theory,  Practice, 
Applications  and  Implications 

January  - April  1992 

Les  Valiant,  Harvard  University 

Bulk-synchrony:  A Bridging  Model  for  Parallel  Computation 

Elliot  Soloway,  University  of  Michigan 
Interactive  Learning  Environments:  The  Next  Generation 
of  Support  for  Learning  and  Teaching 

Ray  Perrault,  SRI  International 
Towards  an  Explanation-Based  Approach  to  Natural 
Language  Interpretation 

Marlene  Scardamalia,  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 
Computer  Support  for  Collaborative  Knowledge  Building 

Alex  Borgida,  Rutgers  University 
Knowledge-base  Management  with  Description  Logics  - 
A Database  Perspective 
S.  Joy  Mountford,  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 

Usable  Multi-Media 

John  Rice,  Purdue  University 
Massively  Parallel  Systems  for  Modeling  Physical  Objects 

This  lecture  series  is  sponsored  by  the  Department  of  Computer  Science  of  the  University  of  Toronto  and  by 
the  Information  Technology  Research  Centre  of  the  Province  of  Ontario. 

All  lectures  take  place  on  Tuesdays  from  11  a.m.  to  noon  in  Sandford  Fleming  1105, 10  King’s  College 
Road.  Refreshments  will  be  served  in  the  area  outside  SF1 105  from  noon  to  12:30  p.m. 


January  14 
January  28 

February  4 

February  25 
March  10 

March  17 
March  24 


& Governing  Council 
® Election  1992 

J fvBMT* 

1 ARBOR  1 

Nominations  open 

January  13th,  9 a.m. 

Governing  Council  is  composed  of  50  members 
including  the  President,  the  Chancellor, 

1 6 government  appointees,  1 2 teaching  staff, 

Nominations  close 

8 alumni,  8 students,  2 administrative  staff 
and  2 presidential  appointees.  Council  and  its 

January  24th,  noon 

Boards  are  responsible  for  approval  of  such 
items  as: 

Positions 

-academic  and  incidental  fees 

4 Teaching  staff  seats 

-establishment  of  new  academic  programs 

(Federated  Universities; 

-major  admissions  and  awards  policy 

A&S  Sciences;  Engineering; 

-the  University's  budget 

Medicine) 

-campus  planning  and  capital  projects 

1 Administrative  staff  seat 

-personnel  policies 

4 Full-time  undergraduate 
student  seats 

-campus  and  student  services 

2 Part-time  undergraduate 

Information  and  nomination  forms  are 

student  seats 
2 Graduate  student  seats 

available  from 

Susan  Girard 
Chiei  Returning  Officer 
Room  106  Simcoe  Hall 
978-6576 

Arts  and  Science 
Council  Elections 


Nominations  open  on  Monday,  January  20,  for 
positions  on  the  general  committee  and  other 
committees  of  the  Faculty  of  Arts  and  Science 
Council. 

Nomination  forms  and  a list  of  vacancies  are  avail- 
able at  the  Office  of  the  Dean,  Office  of  the 
Faculty  Registrar,  departments,  offices  of  college 
registrars  and  student  organizations.  Completed 
forms  must  be  received  in  the  Office  of  the  Dean 
no  later  than  4:00 p.m.,  Friday,  fanuary  31,  in 
order  to  be  valid. 


Oh  what  a 
feeling! 

PdmiciPdCTionW © 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70).  Your  name 
counts  as  one  word  as  does  your  phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope. 


ACCOM  M on  ATI  ON 
Rentals  Available 
— Metro  & si  rea  — 


Casa  Loma  inn  (Annex).  20-room  inn  on 
very  quiet  street.  Attractive,  clean,  com- 
fortable rooms.  4-piece  baths,  air  condi- 
tioning, TV,  radio,  fridge,  laundry,  parking. 
U of  T,  subway,  restaurants,  banks  minutes 
away.  Competitive  daily,  weekly,  monthly 
rates.  924-4540. 


House  for  rent  (Brampton).  2-storey,  ap- 
proximately 2,500  sq.  feet,  fully  furnished, 
main-floor  family  room,  living-room,  formal 
dining-room,  large  eat-in  kitchen,  2V2  bath- 
rooms, 3 large  bedrooms,  fully  equipped  of- 
fice/computer room.  Available  February 
1 992  to  June  1 992.  $1 ,500  per  month  plus 
utilities.  References  required.  Enquiries: 
454-3429. 

Sabbatical  lease.  Spacious,  furnished,  5- 
bedroom  home  in  prime  downtown  neigh- 
bourhood. 1 0 minutes  walk  to  University  of 
Toronto,  3 minutes  to  subway,  shopping.  All 
major  appliances.  Parking,  deck,  garden. 
From  June/August  1992  until  July/August 
1993.  $2, 000/month  + utilities.  535-9353. 


Superb  Cabbagetown  Victorian  renos  — 
two  apartments.  1.  Large  bedroom,  small 
bedroom,  new  carpeting,  high  ceilings.  2. 
Large  bedroom,  loft,  deck,  cathedral  ceil- 
ings. Both  have  5 appliances,  parking  and 
are  available  immediately.  $895.  Doreen 
Rutter,  961-4444. 

Yonge/St.  Clair:  2-bedroom  furnished  lux- 
ury apartment.  Spacious  and  sunny.  Sublet 
January  to  June.  Walk  to  shops,  subway, 
park.  $1 ,200/month.  924-6093. 

3-bedroom  bungalow.  Off  Bathurst  be- 
tween Lawrence  and  Wilson.  Spacious, 
large  lot,  private  drive  and  garage,  6 appli- 
ances included.  Walk  to  Yorkdale  subway 
or  Bathurst  bus.  Asking  $1,100  +.  Day: 
369-4162.  Evening:  256-3121. 

Short-term  rental  from  $290  weekly,  with 
sitting-room  and  kitchen  facilities.  Minutes 
to  U of  T and  hospitals.  Bed  and  Breakfast 
available  daily  for  $50.  Ashleigh  Heritage 
Home.  535-4000. 

Avenue/Dupont  (Annex).  Semi-detached 
furnished  house  on  quiet  street,  September 
1992  to  May  1993.  Three  bedrooms,  large 
den,  2 fireplaces,  modern  eat-in  kitchen 
with  all  appliances,  central  air  conditioning, 
parking,  private  garden.  No  smokers/pets. 
References  required.  $2, 000/month  + util- 
ities. 323-6273. 


Walk  to  U of  T.  Sussex/Ulster  area. 
Charming  3-storey  Edwardian  reno,  2 bed- 
rooms and  3rd  study/bedroom,  cable,  fully 
furnished,  all  major  appliances,  sun-room 
and  deck,  small  garden.  Suit  professional 
couple  or  small  family  on  sabbatical. 
Available  August  1992  (some  flexibility). 
$1,600  per  month  + utilities.  928-1820. 


High  Park  apartment.  ExceptiorjaMififori- 
ous  5-room  apartment^Jaefl^Urath,  ire- 
place,  huge  snj>det^6^Mlass  j/in- 

dowSjJ^fOS^Aadw^wjpMSundry 

ar<Coart(MlfliWwaSr$g^5  plus  Hydro. 

JErFor  the  right  person  or 


cc  J 


Fe  rruai 


532-9948. 


Yonge/Eglinton.  Detached,  furnished,  3- 
bedroom  home  available  February  1 — 
September  1.  Quiet  neighbourhood,  dead- 
end street,  minutes  from  subway,  wash- 
er/dryer, etc,  3 bathrooms.  $1,350  plus 
utilities.  Cali  486-0672.  Non-smokers  only 
please. 


Near  University.  Lovely  5-bedroom  home, 
unfurnished,  parking,  garden,  5 appliances. 


Available  February  1.  $1,550  + utilities. 
Rachel,  978-6879. 

Huron/Sussex,  steps  to  campus.  Large 
studio  apartment  — whole  3rd  floor  of 
newly  renovated  Victorian  house.  Available 
immediately  or  February  1 . $700,  all  utilities 
included.  First  & last  months'  rent  & refer- 
ences required.  Could  be  fully  furnished  & 
equipped.  Parking  available.  Call  971-6094 
or  leave  message. 

Jones/Danforth.  Long-term,  2-storey,  living- 
room,  dining-room,  large  kitchen,  family 
room,  2 3-piece  bathrooms,  3 bedrooms, 
minutes  from  U of  T.  $1 ,200/month  nego- 
tiable. References  required.  Enquiries:  978- 
2973;  evenings,  463-1635 

Sabbatical  rental  — July  to  July  (nego- 
tiable). Broadview/Danforth.  Furnished 
three-bedroom  house.  Finished  basement. 
Lovely  garden.  Close  to  TTC,  parks,  schools, 
shops,  restaurants,  downtown.  $1,500  a 
month.  David  Dyzenhaus,  978-6935  (day). 

Immediate  occupancy.  Quiet,  attractive, 
fully  furnished  suite,  Trinity  College.  Living, 
dining/kitchen,  bedroom,  washroom  with 
bath.  Suitable  for  single  or  couple  from 
University  community  or  sabbatical  visi- 
tor. $750/month.  Through  August  1992, 
with  possible  extension  through  December 
1992.  References  may  be  requested.  Call 
978-2523. 

Furnished  5-bedroom  home,  fully  reno- 
vated, air-conditioned,  Cedarvale  (Bathurst 
/Eglinton).  June  1 to  August  31,  1992. 
Non-smokers,  no  pets,  references  re- 
quired. $3,500  monthly  inclusive.  Call  Les, 
598-1240  days. 

Lawrence/Yonge.  Bright  basement  apart- 
ment, architect  design,  separate  entrance, 
1 bedroom,  living/dining,  study,  partly  fur- 
nished, at  subway.  481-7154. 

Gorgeous,  very  private,  split-level  coach 
house  with  loft  on  quiet,  beautiful  street.  Air 
conditioning,  track  lighting,  one  bedroom. 
Access  to  courtyard.  Parking.  Close  to  TTC 
& shopping.  $980.  975-2505. 

Danforth  & Pape:  bright  2-bedroom  reno- 
vated rowhouse.  5 appliances,  alarm,  fire- 
place, exposed  brick,  hardwood  floors, 
patio.  Quiet  street,  close  to  subway  & shop- 
ping. Available  March  1 . $1 ,050  per  month 
plus  utilities.  Call  466-3031. 

Rosedale  two-bedroom  apartment.  Quiet 
adult  home,  fully  furnished,  fireplace,  park- 
ing, A/C,  TTC,  shops,  parks.  Utilities  inclu- 
sive, $1,264.80  per  month.  Non-smokers. 
February  or  March.  975-9358,  message. 

Attractive,  spacious,  1 -bedroom  apart- 
ment (unfurnished),  main  floor  house,  quiet 
treed  street  near  Queen  and  Shaw,  laundry 
facilities,  backyard.  $695  per  month.  Prefer 
single  non-smoker.  Available  March  1. 
Phone  537-7756,  leave  message. 

Short-term  apartment.  Madison  Avenue 
— one-bedroom  or  bachelor.  Newly  fur- 
nished and  decorated.  Fully  equipped,  laun- 
dry and  parking.  Clean  and  quiet.  Smoke- 
and  pet-free.  Walk  to  U of  T.  From  $250  per 
week.  967-6474. 

Bloor/Runnymede.  15  minutes  to  U of  T. 
Bright  lower-level  1 -bedroom  apartment. 
4-piece  bathroom,  laundry,  carpeted,  private 
entrance.  Minutes  to  Bloor  subway,  shops. 
Non-smoker,  no  pets.  $650/month  plus 
utilities.  Available  immediately.  761-9519. 


Accommodation 
Renta  es  Required 


Help!  Careful,  responsible  professional  re- 
quires central  one-bedroom  apartment  or 


flat.  Would  love  deck,  fireplace.  No  base- 
ments, please.  $500  per  month  from  April 
1, 1992.  489-2146  (leave  message). 

Wanted:  furnished  5BR,  rent  92/93.  English 
family,  excellent  references,  needs  5 BR 
home,  garage/parking,  yard,  good  condi- 
tion/renovated, quiet  street,  preferably 
Rosedale  or  Moore  Park.  Start  July  1992. 
Patricia  Meyer-Watt,  Neil  Wright  Real  Estate 
Ltd.,  961-1698. 

Reliable  professional  couple  offers  to 
house-sit  or  rent  short-term,  January  — 
April.  Will  consider  any  reasonable  offer. 
Phone  day  397-2784,  evening  498-0580; 
ask  for  Alana  Grossman  or  leave  message. 


Accommodation 
Sh SIRED 


Danforth  and  Broadview.  Fully  renovated 
house  to  share.  Ideal  for  visiting  professor 
or  doctoral  student.  TTC  1 5 minutes  to  U of 
T.  Entire  third  floor  — 2 furnished  rooms, 
skylights,  minibar,  air  conditioning,  $575. 
House  has  all  appliances,  fireplace,  yard. 
Street  parking  permit  provided.  Non-smok- 
ing, pet-free,  organized,  quiet.  Maid  & util- 
ities included.  Available  immediately.  Call 
Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D.  463-0423. 

Share  large  west  Annex  house,  tastefully 
furnished.  Own  unfurnished  bedroom  & 
study.  Grand  piano,  fireplace,  laundry.  No 
pets  or  smokers.  Available  now.  $400. 537- 
7257. 

Woman  wanted  to  share  renovated  fully 
furnished  duplex  in  prime  Riverdale  with 
one  other  woman.  Own  bedroom  and  sit- 
ting-room on  separate  floor.  Share  kitchen 
and  bath.  Large  yard.  Near  Withrow  Park. 
$600  inclusive.  461-4563. 

Available  immediately.  Professional  has 
downtown  condominium  (old  house)  to 
share  with  female  partner.  Walking  dis- 
tance to  campus.  Fully  furnished  with 
shared  facilities.  $600/month.  596-1232. 

Yonge/St.  Clair.  Male  or  female.  Share  with 
lady  large  luxurious  apartment  in  high-rise. 
2 bedrooms,  2 baths,  balcony,  lovely  view, 
cleaning  woman,  parking.  Immediate  oc- 
cupancy. Only  professionals,  non-smok- 
ers. References.  $650/month  all  inclusive. 
964-2411. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Two-bedroom,  furnished  apartment  in 

London,  England.  Two  miles  from  centre, 
good  rail  and  bus  links  to  most  colleges  and 
hospitals  in  London.  Cost:  Can.  $1,000  or 
£500  per  calendar  month.  Ring  971  -7055. 


Bed  Sc  Breakfast 


Award-winning  English  Corner  House. 

Immaculate,  quiet  reading  rooms.  Smoke- 
and  pet-free.  Healthy  breakfasts.  Walk  to 
U of  T.  Parking.  Single  $60,  Double  $75  per 
night.  967-6474. 


Vacation  / Leisure 


Chalet  for  rent  in  St.  Sauveur,  Quebec! 

Fully-furnished,  at  mountain  base,  near 
eight  ski  resorts,  sleeps  eight,  fireplace, 
5V2  hours  from  Toronto,  30  minutes  north 
of  Montreal.  Excellent  dining  & boutique 
shopping.  Available  through  May  1992.  Call 
Carol  for  rates:  978-1733. 


Houses  Sc 
Properties 
For  Save 


Penthouse  for  sale.  3 bedrooms  plus  den. 
2,200  sq.  ft.  plus  600  sq.  ft.  terrace  over- 


looking city  and  lake.  Bathurst  north  of 
Eglinton.  $275,000.  Canada  Trust,  Helene 
Katz,  481-3443. 

Advance  notice  of  sale.  Earliest  April  we  will 
list  our  splendid  renovated  home  one  block 
from  campus  on  a quiet  one-way  street. 
Brick  Victorian  semi  has  4 bedrooms,  2.5 
baths,  2-car  garage,  many  fine  extras. 
Private  offer  this  month  well  below  antici- 
pated listing  price  of  $51  OK.  For  info  & ap- 
pointment: 593-5008.  No  agents. 

For  private  sale:  Harbord/Crawford,  de- 
tached, all-brick,  gracious  family  home, 
with  nanny  flat.  Period  features  include 
marble  fireplace,  5 bedrooms,  renovated 
kitchens  & baths.  Open  house,  Saturday 
& Sunday,  January  18-19,  2-4  p.m. 
Reduced  to  $390,000.  588-4240. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munication enhancement  classes  with  “ac- 
cent" on  formation  and  production  of  the 
English  sound  system,  pronunciation  and 
intonation  patterns.  Now  in  its  7th  year. 
Over  1 ,500  satisfied  graduates.  Groups  of 
6-8.  Ask  about  our  writing  course.  Gandy 
Associates  767-6691 . 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  cover  most  of  the 
cost.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Instruction  on  Zen  meditation.  Five 
Thursday  evening  Meditation  Course  be- 
gins January  16.  Overnight  Introductory 
Retreat,  January  24-25.  Sunday  Meditation 
Service,  7 p.m.  Inquiries  welcome.  Zen 
Buddhist  Temple,  86  Vaughan  Road  (St. 
Clair  & Bathurst).  658-0137. 

Psychoanalysis.  Intensive  therapy  4-5  times 
weekly,  covered  by  U of  T staff  extended 
health  care  benefits.  Dr.  Sarah  Usher, 
Registered  Psychologist.  Candidate,  Toronto 
Institute  of  Psychoanalysis.  170  Bloor  Street 
West  (at  Avenue  Road).  923-7997. 

Freelance  writer  will  edit,  proofread  and 
format  resumes,  reports,  essays,  business 
and  personal  correspondence.  Laser-print 
finish.  964-9245.  Bay/Bloor. 

SEEKING:  NORDIC-TRACK  Cross-country 
ski  exercise  machine,  any  model,  reasonable 
price.  Call  Zella,  593-8664  (home);  326- 
8923  (office). 

The  University  Women’s  Club  of  Toronto 

welcomes  graduates  of  university  or  other 
post-secondary  programmes  to  become 
members.  Our  gracious  clubhouse,  162  St. 
George  Street  at  Bloor,  features  dining,  bar, 
conference,  lounge,  Bed  and  Breakfast  fa- 
cilities. Our  activities  include  special-inter- 
est groups,  stimulating  speakers,  social 
functions.  Information:  979-2000. 


SMDMt  CAFE 

V 401  / 

Full  catering  service 
for  all  occasions 

Home-cooked 
European  food 

Relaxed  atmosphere 
Beer  & Wine 


Incredible 
Daily  Special 

$8  - $9.50 
Soup  or  Salad 
Garlic  Bread 
Entree 

All  U Can  Eat 
Chicken  Wings 
$6.50 

Monday  - Friday 


Open  daily 
from  7 a.m. 

Closed  Sunday 

401  Spadina  Avenue 

(one-half  block  south  of 
College) 

340-6383 

V J 


Sigmund  Samuel 
Library  and 
Science  & 
Medicine  Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


Robarts  Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
8:30  a.m.  to  midnight 

Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  10  p.m. 


Thomas  Fisher 
Rare  Book  Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms  for  the 
following  agencies , please  contact  ORS  at  978-2163. 


Humanities  & Social  Sciences 
Association  for  Canadian  Studies 
Awards  of  merit  honour  continuous  and 
significant  contributions  of  individuals, 
groups  or  organizations  to  the  develop- 
ment and/or  dissemination  of  Canadian 
studies  research.  Deadline  for  nomina- 
tions is  March  1. 

Calgary  Institute  for  the 
Humanities 

Two  senior  research  fellowships  will  be 
awarded  in  the  1992-93  academic  year  to 
faculty  members  who  are  retired  or  are 
in  the  year  immediately  prior  to  either 
regular  or  early  retirement.  The  fellow- 
ship provides  office  space,  telephone 
services  and  secretarial  support  at  CIH. 
Deadline  is  February  14. 

Canadian-Scandinavian 

Foundation 

The  Swedish  Institute  scholarship  is  offered 
to  a young  Canadian  researcher,  scholar  or 
student  wishing  to  spend  an  academic 
year  or  semester  in  Sweden  while  at- 
tending a graduate  or  post-graduate 
program  or  engaging  in  independent  or 
collaborative  research.  The  award  is 
approximately  88,000.  Special  purpose 
grants  support  scholars  spending  a short 
time  in  a Nordic  country  in  connection 
with  a study  program  or  research.  The 
award  is  in  the  range  of  8500  to  8800. 
The  Finair  travel  grant  offers  Toronto- 
Finland  airfare  to  a qualified  person 
planning  to  stay  in  Finland  during  the 
period  starting  the  first  week  of  May 
1992  or  the  second  half  of  September. 

The  Brucebo  fine  art  scholarship 
provides  a promising,  young  Canadian 
painter  with  a two-month  sojourn  at  the 
Brucebo  Studio  on  the  island  of  Gotland 
during  the  summer  of  1992.  The  ap- 
proximate value  of  the  award  is  $5,000. 
The  William  B.  Bruce  fine  arts 
European  travel  scholarship  offers 
funding  to  a practicing  Canadian  painter 
in  the  early  stages  of  his  or  her  career  for 
a European  study  tour,  visits  to 
Stockholm  and  Visby  are  mandatory. 

The  award  is  to  a value  of  85,000.  All 
deadlines  are  January  31. 

Corporate  Higher  Education 
Forum 

Bell  Canada/Forum  awards  fund  out- 
standing researchers  involved  in  coopera- 
tive research  of  major  significance.  Xerox 
Canada/Forum  awards  honour  remark- 
able achievement  in  facilitating  corpo- 
rate-university research  cooperation. 
Deadlines  are  March  1. 

Harry  Frank  Guggenheim 
Foundation 

The  foundation  welcomes  proposals from 
the  natural  sciences  or  social  sciences  and 
humanities  which  promise  to  increase 
the  understanding  of  causes,  manifesta- 
tions and  control  of  violence,  aggression 
and  dominance.  Research  grant  awards 
range  from  815,000  to  835,000  per 
annum.  PhD  dissertation  fellowships 
support  a small  number  of  individuals 
who  will  complete  the  writing  of  their 
dissertations  within  the  award  year. 
Awards  are  to  a value  of  810,000  US. 
Deadlines  are  February  1. 

Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute 

The  summer  program  in  India  is  aimed  at 
Canadian  students  25  years  of  age  or 
younger.  It  focuses  on  four  major 
themes:  development  and  the  environ- 
ment; development  and  demographic 
change;  women  in  development;  and 
development,  planning  and  policy. 
Expenses  (including  travel)  will  be 
covered  by  the  institute  but  each  student 
participant  is  expected  to  contribute 
8700.  Deadline  is  January  31. 

Social  Sciences  8c  Humanities 
Research  Council 
In  a joint  initiative  with  the federal 
Department  of  Communication,  SSHRC 
will  be  holding  a national  competition, 
cultural  development  in  an  open  econo- 
my, to  provide  one  award  of  up  to 
8100,000  for  a state-of-the-art  review  to 


assess  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
existing  research  and  research  capacity 
within  universities  and  other  post- 
secondary institutions,  government  and 
the  private  sector  and  to  determine 
where  significant  research  needs  and 
opportunities  exist.  Application  is  by 
letter.  Interested  investigators  are  re- 
minded that  the  usual  University  review 
and  signature  procedures  apply. 

Deadline  is  February  7. 

In  a joint  initiative  with  Health  8c 
Welfare  Canada,  SSHRC  is  holding  a 
national  competition  for  the  creation  of 
up  to  three  family  violence  and  violence 
against  women  centres.  Support  in  the 
range  of  8100,000  per  annum  will  be 
available  to  each  centre  for  five  years. 

The  research  agenda  of  each  centre 
should  include  examination  of  the 
underlying  causes  of  violence  and  be 
action-oriented.  Applications  are  to  be 
submitted  in  two  stages.  The  first  is  a 
letter  of  intent  of  no  more  than  five 
pages  in  length,  the  second  is  by  invita- 
tion only.  Interested  investigators  are 
reminded  that  the  usual  University 
review  and  signature  procedures  apply. 
Deadline  is  February  7. 

SSHRC  will  fund  one  summer  insti- 
tute under  the  1992  international  sum- 
mer institutes  pilot  program.  An  insti- 
tute may  be  held  anywhere  in  Canada 
and  must  be  organized  by  a Canadian 
university.  Each  summer  institute  is  to 
involve  a maximum  of  50  people  includ- 
ing speakers,  discussion  leaders  and 
participating  senior  and  junior 
researchers,  scholars  and  graduate 
students  from  Canada  and  at  least  two 
other  countries.  Funding  partners  should 
also  be  identified. 

Tri-Council  Funding  Program 
for  Research  8c  Training  in 
Environmental  Studies 

The  program  consists  of three  components: 
research  grants;  faculty  chairs;  and  doctoral 
fellowships.  The  first  deadline  for  sub- 
mission of  letters  of  intent  for  research 
grants,  including  development  grant 
requests,  is  February  29.  Investigators 
are  reminded  that  letters  of  intent  must 
bear  appropriate  University  signatures. 
Further  information  is  available  at  ORS. 

Medicine  8c  Life  Sciences 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Society  of  Canada 
The  society  offers funding  for  basic  research 
into  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis  and 
AIDS  testing  for  those  suffering  from 
ALS.  Grants  are  for  the  support  of 
research  projects  directed  toward  a 
defined  objective  and  may  include 
collaboration  with  others.  Deadline  is 
January  31. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation 
The  foundation  offers  studentship  and 
summer  studentship  awards  to  individuals 
who  wish  to  undertake  liver-related 
research  at  a Canadian  university. 
Canadidates  must  be  sponsored  by  a 
faculty  supervisor  who  currently  holds 
such  research  funding.  Deadline  is 
February  15. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in  Motion 
Legacy  Fund 

In  cooperation  with  the  Alberta  Paraplegic 
Foundation  and  the  Canadian  Paraplegic 
Association,  support  is  offered  for  re- 
search in  recovery  and  regeneration  of 
the  spinal  cord;  rehabilitation  from  the 
time  of  injury  up  to  and  including  the 
return  to  the  community,  and  prevention 
of  spinal  cord  injury.  Research  grants, 
fellowships  and  studentships  are  avail- 
able. Deadline  is  February  1. 

Institute  for  Risk  Research 
In  1982  the  University  of  Waterloo  estab- 
lished an  interdisciplinary  centre  to  address 
issues  of  risk  and  risk  decisions.  The 
institute’s  program  is  funded  by  industry 
anu  government  sponsors  and  is  open  to 
both  faculty  members  and  full-time 
graduate  students.  Support  is  available  in 
the  following  areas:  risk  communication; 
environmental  risk;  risk  assessment 


methods;  risk  and  decision  making;  and 
technology  assessment  and  risk  manage- 
ment. Awards  are  in  the  range  of  85,000 
to  825,000  for  one  to  three  years  based 
on  availability  of  funds.  Deadline  is 
February  15. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
Canada/US 

JDF  International  supports  research  into 
the  causes,  treatment,  prevention  and  cure 
of  diabetes  and  its  complications  and 
sponsors  the  following  programs: 
research  grants,  career  development 
awards,  fellowships  and  workshops. 
Interested  applicants  are  asked  to 
contact  the  agency  direcdy  for  specific 
application  packages. 

JDF  research  grants  assist  institutions 
in  providing  proper  laboratory  and 
clinical  investigation  facilities  and  to  this 
end  permits  an  indirect  cost  allowance  of 
up  to  10  percent  of  total  direct  costs, 
excluding  equipment.  Investigators  are 
reminded  that  the  full  10  percent  must 
be  included  in  the  budget  allocation. 
Applicants  are  also  reminded  that  a copy 
of  the  first  two  pages  of  a research  grant 
application  must  be  received  by  Feb.  15. 
Deadline  (full  application)  is  March  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada 
The  foundation  offers  summer  student 
fellowship  support  over  a 12-week  period 
for  research  related  to  kidney  and/or 
urinary  tract  disease.  Candidates  must  be 
Canadian  citizens  or  landed  immigrants 
and  be  enrolled  in  a faculty  of  medicine 
or  science  at  a Canadian  university. 

The  Allied  Health  Council  and  the 
Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada  offer 
support  for  research  in  the  area  of 
renal/urological  disease.  Applications 
may  be  made  under  the  AHC/'KFC 
research,  fellowship  or  scholarship 
programs.  Deadlines  are  February  15. 

Leukemia  Research  Fund 

Funding  is  available  to  support  basic  and 
clinical  research  in  the  field  of  leukemia 
and  related  disorders  in  Canada. 
Programs  include  operating  grants 
(including  minor  equipment),  fellow- 
ships and  summer  studentships. 
Deadline  is  January  31. 

McDonnel-Pew  Program  in 
Cognitive  Neuroscience 
A limited  number  of  training  awards  are 
available for  exceptional  young  scientists 
seeking  post-doctoral  training  outside 
the  field  of  their  previous  training. 
Stipends  will  be  funded  for  up  to  three 
years  at  the  prevailing  rates  of  the  host 
institution.  Research  grants  are  available 
for  collaborative  work  by  cognitive 
neuroscientists.  Applications  are  sought 
for  projects  of  exceptional  merit  that  are 
not  currently  fundable  through  other 
channels.  Support  is  limited  to  830,000 
per  year  for  two  years,  non-renewable. 
Indirect  costs  are  to  be  included  in  the 
total  award  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  of 
total  salaries  and  benefits.  Deadlines  are 
February  1. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health 
The  office  of  the  vice-provost  (health 
sciences)  has  advised  that  OMH  has 
announced  round  two  of  its  program  to 
support  locally  nominated  career  scien- 
tists, therefore,  one  new  career  scientist 
position  will  be  available  for  July  1992. 
Eligibility  requirements  are  identical  to 
those  for  candidates  to  the  open 
(provincial)  competition  with  the 
following  exception:  locally  nominated 
candidates  may  have  completed  up  to 
five  years  of  independent  research.  Each 
health  science  division  has  been  invited 
to  submit  one  candidate  to  the  office  of 
the  vice-provost  (health  sciences)  by 
February  15.  Interested  candidates  are 
advised  to  contact  their  own  department 
or  faculty  office  for  individual  internal 
deadlines. 

Ontario  Psychological 
Foundation 

The  foundation  in  conjunction  with  the 
Council  on  Suicide  Prevention  has  an- 


nounced a call  for  nominations  for  four 
honorary  awards  made  annually  to 
individuals  or  institutions  whose  work 
ememplifies  the  use  of  psychological 
knowledge  and  principles  in  promoting 
understanding  or  fostering  well-being  of 
the  community.  The  1992  theme  is 
Suicide  Prevention:  Multicultural 
Perspectives.  Award  recipients  will  be 
announced  during  Suicide  Prevention 
Week  in  May  and  awards  will  be  pre- 
sented in  November  at  the  foundation’s 
annual  awards  banquet.  Nomination  of 
non-psychologists  is  permitted. 

Deadline  is  February  12. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical  Research 
Foundation  — research  grants: 

February  1. 

Alzheimer’s  Disease  8c  Related 
Disorders  Association  Inc.  — research 
grants,  faculty  scholarships:  January  17. 

American  Paralysis  Association  — 
research  grants,  conference  and  lecture 
grants,  clinical  trials:  January  15. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis  Society 
of  Canada  — research  grants: 

January  31. 

Arthritis  Society  — studentships: 
February  1. 

Association  for  Canadian  Studies  — 
awards  of  merit:  March  1. 

Atmospheric  Environment 
Service/NSERC  — science  subvention 
program  research  grants:  January  15. 

Calgary  Institute  for  the  Humanities 
— ■ senior  research  fellowships: 

February  14. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation 

— summer  student  awards:  February  1. 

Canadian  Foundation  for  Ileitis  8c 

Colitis  — summer  student  scholarships: 
Januray  15. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation  — 
studentships,  summer  studentships: 
February  15. 

Canadian-Scandinavian  Foundation 

— Swedish  Institute  scholarships, 
special  purpose  grants,  Finair  travel 
grants,  Brucebo  fine  art  scholarships, 
William  B.  Bruce  fine  arts  European 
travel  scholarships:  January  31. 

Cancer  Research  Society  Inc.  — 
fellowships:  February  15. 

Corporate  Higher  Education  Forum 

— Bell  Canada/Forum  awards,  Xerox 
Canada/Forum  awards:  March  1. 

Cutter  Biological/Canadian  Red  Cross 
-—  research  grants  (letter  of  intent): 
February  1. 

Harry  Frank  Guggenheim  Foundation 

— research  grants,  PhD  dissertation 
fellowships:  February  1. 

Hannah  Institute  — undergraduate 
summer  studentships:  January  20. 

Rick  Hansen  Man  in  Motion  Legacy 
Fund  — research  grants,  fellowships, 
studentships:  February  1. 

Health  8t  Welfare  Canada  — 
SSHRC/HWC  joint  initiative  in  family 
violence  (letter  of  intent):  February  7; 
NHRDP  fellowships:  February  15. 

Hereditary  Disease  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  February  1. 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children  — research 
grants:  February  1. 

Juvenile  Diabetes  Foundation 
Canada/US  — research  grants  (ab- 
stract): February  15; 
full  application:  March  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada  — 
summer  studentships:  February  15; 
Allied  Health  Council  — fellowships, 
scholarships,  research  grants: 

February  15. 

Lalor  Foundation  — research  grants, 
post-doctoral  fellowships:  January  15. 

Leukemia  Research  Fund  — operating 
grants,  fellowships:  January  31. 

McDonneU-Pew  Program  in 
Cognitive  Neuroscience  — training 
awards,  research  grants:  February  1. 

Ministry  of  Colleges  8c  Universities  — 
URIF:  January  31  deadline  cancelled. 

Ministry  of  Transportation  — high- 
way safety  research  grants  program: 
January  31. 

Muscular  Dystrophy  Association  of 
Canada  — human  subjects,  animals  and 
biohazard  approval  forms:  January  14; 


summer  in  the  laboratory,  Arthur 
Minden  fellowships:  January  15. 

National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada 

— senior  research  scientists,  research 
scientists,  research  fellowships,  clinical 
research  fellowships,  Steve  Fonyo 
research  studentships,  Terry  Fox  re- 
search fellowships  (physician  scientist), 
Terry  Fox  cancer  research  scientists: 
February  1; 

Terry  Fox  team  development  grants 
(letter  of  intent):  February  15. 

National  Foundation  for  Ileitis  8c 
Colitis  (US)  — personnel  awards: 
February  1. 

National  Institutes  of  Health  (US)  — 
research  grants  (new):  February  1. 

National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
(US)  — fellowships,  research  grants: 
February  1. 

Ontario  Lung  Association/Thoracic 
Society  — research  grants:  February  15. 

Ontario  Ministry  of  Health  — 
graduate,  post-graduate  and  research 
fellowships:  January  15; 
career  scientists  (locally  nominated): 
February  15. 

Ontario  Psychological  Foundation  — 
Norma  V.  Bowen  humanitarian,  contri- 
bution to  knowledge,  commmunity 
service,  communication  and  education 
awards:  February  12. 

Ontario  Throacic  Society  — research 
grants:  January  15. 

Physiotherapy  Foundation  of  Canada 

— scholarships:  February  1; 

3M  and  Royal  Canadian  Legion  fellow- 
ships: February  15. 

RP  Eye  Research  Foundation  — 
operating,  equipment,  scholar,  fellow- 
ship, studentship  grants:  January  15. 

Institute  for  Risk  Research  — research 
grants:  February  15. 

Savoy  Foundation  — - studentships, 
research  grants,  post-doctoral  and 
clinical  research  fellowships:  January  15. 

Shastri  Indo-Canadian  Institute  — 
summer  program  in  India:  January  31. 

SSHRC  — strategic  partnership 
development  grants:  January  15; 
international  summer  institute  pilot 
program  (letter  of  intent):  January  24; 
cultural  development  in  an  open  econo- 
my award;  family  violence  and  violence 
against  women  research  centres: 
February  7. 

Tri-Council  Funding  Program  for 
Research  8c  Training  in  Environmental 
Studies  — research  grants  (letter  of 
intent):  February  29. 

U of  T — general  research  grants: 
January  15; 

grants-in-aid:  February  1; 

Life  Sciences  Committee  — summer 
undergraduate  program,  summer 
graduate  program:  February  28. 

World  AIDS  Foundation  — concept 
letter  February  1. 


Scarborough 
and  Erindale 
Library  Hours 


V.W.  Bladen  Library 
Scarborough  College 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  midnight 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  noon  to  6 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  8 p.m. 

Erindale  College  Library 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Saturday,  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  9 p.m. 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  oral  examination  office  at  978-5258 for  information 
regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Monday,  January  13 
Laura  B.  Bonetta,  Department  of 
Microbiology,  “Molecular  Cloning 
of  Candidate  Wilms  Tumour 
Genes  on  Chromosome  llpl3.” 
Prof.  B.R.G.  Williams. 

John  Andrew  Gaydos,  Department 
of  Mechanical  Engineering, 
“Implications  of  the  Generalized 
Theory  of  Capillarity.” 

Prof.  A.  W.  Neumann. 

Tuesday,  January  14 
Yi  Qu,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Purification  and 
Characterization  of  Protein  Kinase 
C (PKC)  and  PKC  Isozymes  from 
Heart  and  Their  Role  in 
Regulating  Ca2+  Pump 
in  Cardiac  Sarcolemma." 

Prof.  A.K.  Sen. 

Wednesday,  January  15 
Bernard  Lebeau,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “Historical  Reproductive 
Ecology  and  Life  History  of  Pike 
Esox  Lucius,  Muskellunge  Esox 
Masquinongy,  and  a New  Species 
of  Esox  (Infragenus  Mascalongus) 
from  North  America.” 

Prof.  I.  Orchard. 

Monica  Mo  Yee  Wong, 
Department  of  Pharmacology, 
“Carbachol  Activation  of  Sodium 
Transport  in  Rats  Submandibular 
Glands.”  Prof.  A.K.  Sen. 

Thursday,  January  16 
Marie  Ann  Boutilier,  Department 
of  Community  Health, 
“Structured  Risks  for  Impairment: 
Postgraduate  Medical  Training  in 
Ontario.”  Prof.  V.  Marshall. 

Chu  Phoon  Chong,  Department 
of  Electrical  Engineering,  “Analog 
VLSI  Parallel-Processing  Arrays.” 
Profs.  K.C.  Smith  and 
C.A.T.  Salama. 

Friday,  January  1 7 
Gwenneth  Ellen  Chapman, 


Department  of  Nutritional 
Sciences,  “Perspectives  on 
Adolescent  Women  and  Food.” 
Prof.  H.  Maclean. 

Marjorie  Charmaine  Eddy, 
Department  of  English, 
“In-Forming  Texts:  Ideology, 
Subjectivity  and  Gender  in 
William  Faulkner’s  Later  Fiction.” 
Prof.  M.  Millgate. 

Paul  Koo,  Department  of 
Pathology,  “Altered  Gene 
Expression  Early  in  the  Process  of 
Chemical  Hepatocarcinogcnesis.” 
Prof.  E.  Farber. 

Charles  Francis  Landry, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Expression  from  the  Gene 
Encoding  the  fl  -Subunit  of  the 
S100  Protein  during  Development 
of  the  Rodent  Brain.” 

Prof.  I.R.  Brown. 

Monday,  January  20 
Ian  G.  Johnson,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “Expression  Cloning  of 
Two  Novel  MRNAS  Using  an 
Antibody  Directed  against 
Synaptic  Glycoproteins.” 

Prof.  I.R.  Brown. 

Tuesday,  January  21 
Michelle  Patricia  Bendeck, 
Department  of  Pathology,  “The 
Influence  of  Hemodynamics  on 
Perinatal  Arterial  Growth  and 
Development.”  Prof.  B.L.  Langille. 

Cyril  W.  Kendall,  Department  of 
Nutritional  Sciences, 
“Influence  of  Dietary  Cholesterol 
on  Chemically  Induced  Colon 
Carcinogenesis  in  Mice.” 

Prof.  A.V.  Rao. 

Gregory  John  Klassen, 
Department  of  Zoology, 
“Phylogeny  and  Biogeography  of 
Ostraciin  Boxfishes 
(Tetraodontiformes:  Ostraciidae) 
and  Their  Gill  Parasitic  Haliotrema 


Species  (Monogenea: 
Ancyrocephalidae):  A Study  in 
Host-Parasite  Coevolution.” 

Prof.  R.  Winterbottom. 

Wednesday,  January  22 
George  Angelos  Angelidis, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Hydro-Thermal 
Optimal  Power  Flow  Solution  for 
Large-Scale  Electric  Power 
Systems.”  Prof.  A.  Semiyen. 

Thomas  Leslie  Haslett, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Towards  the  Spectroscopy  of 
Mass-Selected  Metal  Clusters.” 

Prof.  M.  Moskovits. 

Thursday,  January  23 
Peter  George  Komorowski, 
Department  of  Metallurgy  & 
Materials  Science, 

“An  Investigation  on  the  Physical 
and  Electrical  Properties  of 
Bonded  Hydronium  Nasicon 
Hyceram™.” 

Prof.  S.A.  Argyropoulos. 

Teal  McAteer- Early, 
Faculty  of  Management, 

“The  Relationship  between  One’s 
Perceived  Career  Development 
(the  Stressor)  and  One’s  Health- 
Related  Complaints  (the  Stress 
Response),  as  Moderated  by 

Career  Self-Efficacy.” 

Prof.  M.G.  Evans. 

Friday,  January  24 
James  Belanger,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “Aspects  of  Insect 
Motor  Control:  Central  and 
Peripheral  Mechanisms  of  the 
Oviposition  Digging  System  in 

Locusta  Migratoria." 

Prof.  I.  Orchard. 

John  Ernest  Erdman,  Department 
of  Education,  “The  Relationship 
between  Personality  Structure  and 
the  Presenting  Behaviours  of 
Children  Entering  Residential 
Care.”  Prof.  O.  Weininger. 


Shannon  Grace  McSheffrey, 
Department  of  History,  “Women 
and  Lollardy,  1420-1530:  Gender 
and  Class  in  Heretical 
Communities.” 

Prof.  M.M.  Sheehan. 

Janice  Ann  Miller,  Department  of 
Education,  “Motor  Development 
in  Infancy:  Comparison  of 
Development  of  Preterm  and 
Fullterm  Infants  and  Prediction  of 
Subsequent  Motor  Function.” 
Prof.  L.  Siegel. 

Glen  Freeman  Nichols,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama, 
“Textual  Adaptations  for  Amateur 
Performance  in  Quebec 
1875-1908.” 

Prof.  L.E.  Doucette. 

Marko  Robert  Stech,  Department 
of  Slavic  Languages  & Literatures, 
“The  Dramaturgy  of  Mykola 
Kulish:  The  Disintegration  of  a 
Dream  of  a New  Life.” 

Prof.  D.H.  Struk. 

Lisa  Anne  Surridge,  Department 
of  English,  “Staging  Their  Protest: 
The  Theatrical  Heroines  of 
Victorian  Fiction.” 

Prof.  M.E.  Nyquist. 

Monday,  January  27 
Peter  Chidiac,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Cardiac 
Muscarinic  Receptors  and  G 
Proteins:  Mechanism  of 
Interaction.”  Prof.  J.W.  Wells. 

Tuesday,  January  28 
Alexandra  Campbell,  Faculty  of 
Management, 

“The  Antecedents  and  Outcomes 
of  Cooperative  Behaviour  in 
International  Supply  Markets.” 
Profs.  G.S.  Day  and 
A.M.  Rugman. 

Ke-Xiong  Chong,  Faculty  of 
Forestry,  “Phylogenetic  Studies  of 
Some  North  American  Willows 


The  Bulletin  regularly  publishes  the  terms  of  reference  and  membership  of  committees. 
The  deadline  for  submissions  is  Monday,  two  weeks  prior  to  publication. 


Search 


Chairs,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science 
Search  committees  have  been  established  to 
recommend  chairs  in  the  following 
departments  in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science. 

Department  of  History 
Professor  M.A  Chandler,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science  (chair);  Professors 
C.M.  Grise,  associate  dean,  humanities, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  J.M.  Beattie, 
Department  of  History  and  Centre  of 
Criminology,  Jon  Cohen,  dean,  School 
of  Graduate  Studies;  T.L.  Pangle, 
Department  of  Political  Science;  R.W. 
Pruessen,  history,  Erindale  College;  Ian 
Radforth  and  Lynn  Viola,  Department 
of  History,  and  AS.  Weinrib,  Faculty  of 
Law. 

Department  of  Physics 

Professor  M.A  Chandler,  dean,  Faculty 


of  Arts  8c  Science  (chair);  Professors 
S.S.  Tobe,  associate  dean,  mathematical, 
physical  and  life  sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts 
8c  Science;  R.C.  Desai  and  T.E.  Drake, 
Department  of  Physics;  D.F.  James, 
Division  of  Engineering  Science; 
G.W.K.  Moore,  physics,  Erindale 
College;  P.J.  O’Donnell,  physics, 
Scarborough  College;  M.J.  Phillips, 
associate  dean,  Division  III,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies;  and  S.D.  Tremaine, 
Canadian  Institute  for  Theoretical 
Astrophysics. 

Department  of  Statistics 
Professor  M.S. Chandler,  dean,  Faculty 
of  Arts  8c  Science  (chair);  Professors 
D.E.  Moggridge,  associate  dean,  social 
sciences,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  L J. 
Brunner,  statistics,  Erindale  College; 
P.N.  Corey,  Department  of  Preventive 
Medicine  8c  Biostatistics;  M.J.  Evans, 
statistics,  Scarborough  College;  Irwin 
Guttman  and  Keith  Knight, 

Department  of  Statistics;  Hector 
Levesque,  Department  of  Computer 


Science;  and  M.J.  Phillips,  associate 
dean,  Division  III,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies. 

The  committees  would  appreciate 
receiving  nominations  and  comments 
from  interested  members  of  the 
University  community.  These  should  be 
submitted  to  Dean  M.A.  Chandler, 
Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science,  room  2020, 
Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Review 


Jewish  Studies  Program 
A committee  has  been  established  for  the 
external  review  of  the  Jewish  Studies 
Program  on  Jan.  15  and  16.  Members 
are:  Professors  R.  Craig  Brown,  vice- 
dean, Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science;  Robert 
Chazan,  Department  of  Hebrew  8c 
Judaic  Studies,  New  York  University, 
and  Marvin  Fox,  Department  of  Near 
Eastern  8cjudaic  Studies,  Brandeis 
University. 


The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  from  interested 
persons.  These  should  be  submitted  to 
Dean  M.A.  Chandler,  Faculty  of  Ats  8c 
Science,  room  2020,  Sidney  Smith  Hall. 


Steering  Group 


Steering  Group  on  Writing 

The  provost  has  established  a steering 
group  on  writing  with  the  following 
terms  of  reference: 

1.  to  consider  the  range  of  needs  of  our 
students  at  all  levels  for  support  in  their 
academic  writing  tasks; 

2.  to  review  the  comments  and  sugges- 
tions made  in  response  to  the  provost’s 
survey  on  writing  (Dec.  12,  1990); 

3.  to  identify  good  practice  in  other 
institutions  of  higher  education  which 
could  inform  policy  and  practice  at  this 
university,  and 

4.  to  suggest  appropriate  steps  to  be 
taken  by  the  provost  and  other  officers 


(Salix)  by  Chloroplast  DNA  and 
Isozymes.”  Prof.  L.  Zsuffa. 

Louise  Anne  Nichols,  Graduate 
Centre  for  Study  of  Drama,  “Silent 
Characters  in  Shakespeare’s  Plays: 
Text  and  Production.” 

Prof  J.H.  Astington. 

Wednesday,  January  29 
Danial  Vincent  Fitzpatrick, 
Department  of  Biochemistry, 
“Evolutionary  Conservation  of 
Mechanisms  Activating 
Transcription  by  RNA  Polymerase 
II.”  Prof  C.J.  Ingles. 

Jon  Winfield  Forsman, 
Department  of  Physics, 
“Measurements  with  High 
Resolution  Roman  Gain 
Spectroscopy  of  Deviations  from 
the  Soft-Collision  Model  for 
Translational  Motion.” 

Prof  A.D.  May. 

Jeff  G.  Kopachena,  Department  of 
Zoology,  “Behavioural  Correlates 
of  Plumage  Polymorphism 
and  Post-Fledging  Parental  Care 
in  the  White-Throated  Sparrow 
{Zonotrichia  Albicollis)." 

Prof.  J.B.  Falls. 

Sandip  Shah,  Department  of  Civil 
Engineering,  “A  Study  of  the 
Behaviour  of  Jointed  Rock 
Masses.”  Prof.  E.  Hoek. 

Thursday,  January  30 
Karen  Finlay,  Faculty  of 
Management, 

“A  Structure-Recall-Usage 
Framework  for  Memory-Based 
Judgement  and  Choice  for 
Consumer  Products.”  Profs. 

A. A.  Mitchell  and  J.N.  Bassili. 

Anne-Marie  Picard,  Department 
of  French  Language  & Literature, 
“LE  CORPS  LISANT:  Lecture, 
psychanalyse  et  difference 
sexuelle.”  Profs.  P.J.G.O.  Perron 
andj.  Savona. 


and  agencies  of  the  University  which, 
when  implemented  in  policy  and  prac- 
tice, will  enhance  the  quality  of  student 
writing. 

Membership 

Members  are:  Professor  A.H.  Melcher, 
vice-provost  (chair);  Professors  T.H. 
Adamowski,  chair,  Department  of 
English;  C.M.  Grise,  associate  dean, 
humanities,  Faculty  of  Arts  8c  Science; 
Ian  Lancashire,  Department  of  English; 
and  John  Kirkness,  provostial  adviser  on 
undergraduate  education  (assessor);  and 
G.A  MacDonald,  New  College;  Aice 
Pitt,  president,  Graduate  Students’ 
Union;  Marian  Tyacke,  associate  direc- 
tor, School  of  Continuing  Studies;  and 
Avan  Bregman,  assistant  vice-provost, 
arts  and  science  (secretary). 

The  steering  group  invites  written 
submissions  from  all  interested  members 
of  the  University  community. 
Submissions  should  be  sent  before 
February  7 to  Avan  Bregman,  Office  of 
the  Vice-Present  8c  Provost,  Simcoe 
Hall,  room  225. 
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The  Flickering  Light  of  National  Unity 

Historians  must  share  the  blame for  Canadas  constitutional  crisis 

By  Michael  Bliss 


Michael  Bliss  delivered  the  Creighton 
Centennial  Lecture  Oct.  18  at  University 
College  as  part  of  the  history  department’s  100th 
anniversary  celebrations.  The  following  are 
excerpts  of  the  lecture. 

AS  A GRADUATE  STUDENT  IN  THE 
University  of  Toronto  history 
department  from  1965  to  1968  I 
thought  that  some  of  my  professors’  concerns 
about  the  political  evolution  of  Canada  and 
the  nature  of  the  Canadian  “identity”  were 
rather  traditional  and  passe.  Yes,  we  all  knew 
it  was  a great  privilege  to  study  with  Donald 
Creighton,  but  he  seemed  rather  limited, 
narrow.  His  graduate  course  in  the  history  of 
Canada  from  1860  to  1920  was  really  a 
course  about  national  political  issues:  the 
making  of  Confederation,  constitutional 
difficulties,  English-French  relations,  schools 
crises,  tariffs,  the  fate  of  Sir  John  A.  and  the 
Conservative  party,  the  machinations  of  the 
evil  Liberals.  It  seemed  to  be  a one- 
dimensional, old-fashioned  approach  to 
history  — often  dry  and  boring  as  well  — 
and  like  other  students  in  those  years  I 
reacted  to  it  by  cultivating  interests  in  areas 
of  Canadian  history  that  Creighton  was  not 
talking  about  — religion,  the  evolution  of 
business,  regionalism,  urban  reform,  living 
conditions,  the  role  of  women,  intellectual 
history  — anything  but  politics  and  the 
constitution.... 

Historians’  declining  interest  in  the  big 
questions  of  Canada’s  identity  and  the  coun- 
try’s political  and  constitutional  fate  was  almost 
exacdy  paralleled  through  the  1970s  and  1980s 
by  rising  levels  of  national  disunity,  constitu- 
tional debate  and  political  uncertainty.  We  turned  away  from 
those  tired  old  themes  of  Donald  Creighton’s  graduate  semi- 
nar — Confederation,  federalism,  English-French  relations, 
commercial  policy,  Macdonald,  Laurier,  King,  how  to  govern 
Canada  — just  as  the  understanding  of  them  became  a sine  qua 
non  of  intelligent  Canadian  citizenship.  In  the  1970s  and  1980s 
when  it  was  never  more  important  for  Canadians  to  learn 
about  the  constitutional  history  of  their  country,  about  the 
meaning  and  historical  evolution  of  Canadian  federalism,  about 
the  problems  of  reconciling  the  shifting  aspirations  and  vi- 
sions of  the  founding  peoples  of  our  country,  we  historians  want- 
ed to  talk  to  our  students  about  pork-packing,  Marxist  labour 
organizers,  social  control  in  insane  asylums  (perhaps  some 
relevance  there),  fourth-rate  19th-century  philosophers,  parish 
politics  and,  as  J.L.  Granatstein  recently  put  it,  “the  history 
of  housemaid’s  knee  in  Belleville  in  the  1890s.”  “Really 
who  cares,”  he  also  said.... 

The  abdication  of  historians  as  interpreters  of  the  evolution 
of  our  public  community  would  not  have  mattered  if  others  had 
stepped  in  to  fill  the  breach.  This  did  not  happen.  The  country 
possessed  hundreds  of  highly  qualified  experts  in  apparently 
relevant  subjects  — constitutional  lawyers,  political  scientists, 
economists,  public  policy  professionals  and  so  on.  Most  of  them 
had  limited  ability  to  communicate  with  ordinary  Canadians  out- 
side of  universities.  Almost  without  exception  their  own  academic 
disciplines  had  gone  the  way  of  history,  collapsing  into  jargon- 
laden, lint-picking  irrelevance.  Narrow  specialists,  uninformed 
by  broader  perspectives  including  any  sense  of  evolution  through 
time,  were  poor  vessels  for  delivering  broad  visions  of  Canada 
to  increasingly  puzzled  and  divided  Canadians.... 

It  still  might  not  have  mattered.  If  other  national  symbols  and 
national-isms  had  held  up  through  the  period,  the  ivy-towered 
self-imprisonment  of  the  academic  community  might  have 
gone  unnoticed.  Unfortunately  by  the  1980s  it  had  become  clear 
that  the  new  nationalism  and  nationalists  of  the  1960s  had  also 
fallen  short.  They  had  not  supplied  Canadians  with  a con- 
vincing, credited  vision  of  Canada  that  could  be  subscribed  to 
from  St.  John’s  through  Baie  Comeau,  Montreal,  Winnipeg, 
Regina  and  Calgary  to  Vancouver,  Victoria,  Whitehorse  and  Inuvik. 
The  torch  had  passed  from  Creighton  to  the  Grants,  Bertons, 


Atwoods  and  Gordons  and  in  their  hands  it  had  gone  out.... 

The  election  of  the  Mulroney  Conservative  government  in 
1984  signalled  a profound  change  in  the  direction  of  Canadian 
public  policy.  Following  tendencies  that  came  to  dominate  the 
whole  world  in  the  1980s  and  1990s  the  new  administration  tried 
to  rein  in  the  leviathan  of  big  government.  It  had  a sense  that 
there  were  limits  to  Canadians’  ability  to  finance  the  welfare  state 
and  the  other  massive  spending  programs  contributing  to 


The  intellectual  community 

WAS  NO  HELP  TO  THE  GOVERNMENT 
Michael  Buss 

Ottawa’s  deficits,  it  wanted  to  ameliorate  the  alienation  felt 
by  many  in  western  Canada  and  Quebec  and  it  was  market- 
oriented.  In  a broad  sense  it  was  a government  committed  to 
the  privatization  of  several  areas  of  Canadian  life. 

The  overwhelming  difficulty  with  this  new  course  for  Canada 
was  that  it  did  not  correspond  to  any  articulated  national  vision 
of  the  country.... 

The  intellectual  community  was  no  help  at  all  to  the  gov- 
ernment. By  the  1980s  the  interests  of  intellectuals,  including 
historians,  had  been  so  thoroughly  privatized  that  there  exist- 
ed no  body  of  writing  or  thought  describing  the  links  that 
might  bind  Canadians  to  one  another  in  the  absence  of  tariffs, 
subsidies  and  railway  ties.  The  sundering  of  a sense  of  Canadian 
history  thus  became  part  and  parcel  of  the  sundering  of 


Canadians’  consciousness  of  themselves  as  a 
people. 

Again,  what  intellectuals  did  or  did  not  do 
might  not  have  mattered  — the  status  quo  has 
enormous  staying  power — had  not  the  Mulroney 
government,  in  a misguided  attempt  to  clear  up 
leftover  estrangements  from  1982,  decided  to  re- 
open the  nation’s  constitution  at  Meech  Lake.... 

The  Meech  Lake  debate  was  notable  for  a pa- 
thetically low  level  of  discussion  of  the  accord’s 
provisions  in  the  context  of  the  sweep  of 
Canadian  history.  There  was  virtually  no  sense 
in  the  country  of  Canada  as  a nation  with  proud 
traditions  evolving  through  time.  Except  for 
leftover  Liberal  nationalists  and  a leftover  prime 
minister,  and  a remarkable  premier  of 
Newfoundland,  no  one  emerged  to  speak  for 
Canada  above  the  cacophony  of  provincial 
“nationalisms.” 

In  the  aftermath  of  Meech  ordinary 
Canadians  expressed  repeatedly  a sense  of  not 
understanding  their  country,  not  knowing  who 
they  were,  where  they  had  come  from,  whither 
they  were  going.... 

So  you  see  where  this  lecture  will  end  — in 
a plea  that  we  in  part  return  to  the  Canadian  his- 
torian’s responsibility  to  write  and  talk  about 
Canada,  that  we  return  to  national  history,  to 
public  history,  to  trying  to  write  the  history  of 
Canadians  as  a people  who  are  united  — not  by 
myths,  not  by  ephemeral  institutions  or  social 
programs  but  through  a rich,  common  history  of 
achievement  and  failure,  unity  and  diversity, 
limited  identities  and  the  experience  of  coping 
with  limited  identities.  Canada  is  a country  that 
has  been  sundered  by  particularisms  and  by 
political  blundering.  In  this  situation  we  do  not 
have  the  luxury  of  the  detachment  of  academics 
in  older,  more  secure  countries.  Surely  there  is  a greater  than 
normal  responsibility  on  all  of  us  to  at  least  talk  to  our  fellow 
Canadians  about  our  history. 

If  I stop  with  these  comments,  I will  surely  be  misunderstood. 
In  calling  for  a return  to  national  history,  I am  not  advocating  na- 
tionalist history,  I am  not  advocating  the  development  or  upholding 
of  historical  mythology,  I am  not  advocating  the  advancement  of 
a Canadian  “identity”  which  is  not  there.  Above  all,  I am  not  ad- 
vocating the  limited,  restricted  sense  of  Canada  as  a public  com- 
munity that  was  implicit,  often  explicit  in  the  national  history  writ- 
ten by  Creighton,  Lower,  Underhill  and  the  other  past  masters. 
This  is  vitally  important,  for  it  parallels  some  of  the  central  issues 
that  have  bedevilled  attempts  at  Canadian  constitution  making  in 
our  time.  We  should  renew  our  appreciation  of  the  history  of 
Canada,  yes,  but  we  must  not  do  it  at  the  cost  of  leaving  out  those 
Canadians  who  were  excluded  from  the  old  history  and  whose  in- 
tegration into  our  historical  and  national  consciousness  is  the 
finest  achievement  of  our  history  writing  since  the  1960s.... 

The  political  scientist  Alan  Cairns  has  written  brilliandy  about 
the  appearance  on  our  public  stage  of  the  groups  he  calls  “Charter 
Canadians”  — native  people,  women,  members  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities. They  were  groups  that  tended  to  be  marginalized  in 
older  political  processes  and  they  were  largely  excluded  from  the 
Meech  Lake  process.  Their  rights  as  Canadians  had  been  recog- 
nized and  guaranteed,  however,  by  the  Trudeau  charter  and  they 
were  determined  to  play  a public  role,  to  protect  and  enhance  their 
charter  status.  It  was  suicidal  to  leave  them  and  their  rights  out 
of  the  Canada  envisioned  by  Meech  Lake.  It  would  be  intellec- 
tually wrong  to  leave  them  and  their  past  out  of  the  rewriting  of 
Canadian  history.  Many  of  them,  we  should  realize,  were  children 
of  rickety-kneed  housemaids  in  Belleville.... 

One  of  the  more  difficult  jobs  in  the  current  constitutional  de- 
bate is  to  draft  a “Canada  clause”  in  the  constitution,  specifying 
who  we  are  as  a people  and  our  vision  of  the  values  we  uphold. 
We  have  trouble  with  that  clause  because  we  do  not  know  who 
we  are  as  Canadians  and  our  historians  have  not  been  of  much  help 
recendy  in  our  quest  for  public  self-understanding.  I think  we 
should  tiy  harder  to  help. 

Michael  Bliss  is  a professor  in  the  Department  of  History. 
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